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THE SOCIAL STUDIES 


IN GENERAL EDUCATION 


A Report of 
Committee on the Function of the Social Studies in General Education, Commission on Secondary 
School Curriculum, Progressive Education Association 


The purpose of this joint effort on the part of 
a group of specialists in the social sciences, 
teachers of the social studies in secondary 
schools and colleges, and students of educational 
theory and practice, is to present fundamental 
considerations for the guidance of social-studies 
teachers, offer illustrations of ways in which 
such considerations may affect practice in par- 
ticular situations, and encourage vigorously the 
current trends toward thoughtful educational 
experimentation. 


The first part of the book considers the social 
studies in their @lation to general education and 
to the needs of adolescents in a democracy. The 


second part shows how teaching in the field of 
the social studies may contribute to the needs of 
adolescents in the areas of immediate personal- 
social relationships, social-civic relationships, 
economic relationships, and personal living. The 
final part includes special chapters on social edu- 
cation and community living and on the evalua- 
tion of student achievement in the social studies. 


The book will be of special interest and help- 
fulness to secondary school teachers of the social 
studies, school administrators, curriculum direc- 
tors, and supervisors. It should be required read- 
ing for all students who are preparing to teach 
the social studies in secondary po me my 
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THE Ro.Le oF SociAL StupiEs TEACHERS 
IN THE PRESENT EMERGENCY ! 


ANY teachers and laymen have asked 
M me what stand the National Council 
for the Social Studies intends to take 
in the present emergency. Invariably I have 
answered that no officer or board can speak 
for the membership of a democratic organi- 
zation until the rank and file have had an 
opportunity for free discussion of issues and 
for formal action. Such an opportunity will 
be afforded those members of the Council 
who attend the annual meeting at Syracuse, 
New York, November 21-23. Meanwhile it 
behooves all teachers to view objectively the 
situation which confronts the nation. 

In a few weeks Germany has conquered 
Norway, the Netherlands, Belgium, and 
France. Aided by Italy, she is now waging 
total war against Great Britain. Should the 
Axis powers be victorious, all Europe will be 
organized along totalitarian lines. Even if 
the victors refrain from military action 
against new world nations, the United States 
will find itself excluded from European 
markets or compelled to trade in them on 
such terms as a victorious Germany dictates. 
The dilemma which, in the event of a 
German-made peace, will confront the 
South American republics is not the least of 
our problems. 

Meanwhile Japan is rapidly developing 
an imperial program in eastern Asia. 
Neither Great Britain nor Russia is in a 





1 This statement from the president of the National 
Council for the Social Studies is the first of a series on 
social studies teaching and the defense of democracy. 
Eprror. 


position to check Japanese aggression, and it 
is doubtful whether the United States, con- 
sidering present world conditions, can long 
maintain a strong policy in the Far East. 
Our recent diplomatic efforts clearly have 
been concerned chiefly with insuring hemi- 
spheric unity and safety. In some way, not 
yet worked out, the Latin American coun- 
tries are to be aided to the point where they 
will not be economically at the mercy of a 
German-dominated Europe. Apparently the 
United States has accepted substantial re- 
sponsibility for the defense of the Americas 
against anti-democratic revolutionary out- 
breaks as well as against outside aggression. 
As long as Britain holds out, the question 
of whether Germany and its satellites in 
Europe and Asia can bring effective eco- 
nomic pressure or worse against the United 
States and its allies is purely academic. This 
country, however, can not afford to pursue 
a do-nothing policy until the battle of 
Britain is won or lost. Should Britain be de- 
feated, the United States will need to have 
sufficient sea power to police the eastern 
Pacific from Alaska to Hawaii and southeast- 
ward to Cape Horn, as well as the western 
Atlantic from Greenland to the Caribbean 
islands and the Straits of Magellan. This 
two-ocean navy, furthermore, must be sup- 
ported by an airfleet second to none and a 
mechanized army sufficiently strong to sup- 
press revolutionary unrest anywhere within 
this huge area as well as to discourage actual 
invasion by the totalitarian powers. 
Needless to say such a program of re- 
armament can not be achieved simply by 
voting paper credits. Even the most dar- 
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ing optimists have not ventured to predict 
that the United States can have a two-ocean 
navy before 1944, a fleet of 25,000 planes 
before 1942, or the necessary equipment for 
a modern army of 2,000,000 men before 
1944. Only selective service can allocate suf- 
ficient man power either to the fighting 
branches or to related industry. 


F the actual situation is as pictured, the 
| United States is in deadly peril. Mani- 
festly all educational agencies must help 
citizens, young and old, to acquire an under- 
standing of the dangers that confront the 
nation and of the measures necessary to an 
adequate defense. And they must steel the 
public against the long dark days that lie 
ahead. Even though the United States es- 
capes war and invasion, decreased exports, 
the increased costs of ecomonic nationalism, 
and tremendously increased expenditures 
for armaments will place a terriffic burden 
on the nation. 

We may well ask ourselves, “Are the pos- 
sible gains worth the cost? Would it be bet- 
ter to make a deal now with the dictators?” 
Let no one doubt that a deal with the dicta- 
tors would involve our acceptance of their 
way of life. Therefore let us ask, “Do we 
wish to live that way?” Some prophets of 
doom say that life in a dictatorship awaits 
Americans whether they surrender without 
a struggle or go to war to defend their an- 
cient liberties. This counsel of despair can 
scarcely seem convincing to anyone who has 
read history. Since the days of ancient 
Rome, free people in times of danger have 
exercised the right to surrender some of 
their liberties for a time in the interest of 
the common good. But such liberties, freely 
surrendered by the people, are returned to 
them once the crisis has passed. So reads the 
record from the days of Cincinnatus to the 
twentieth century. 

This country can not expect to maintain 
itself through the trying years that lie ahead 
unless its citizens persuade themselves that 
the American way of life is worth any sacri- 
fice whatsoever. Such conviction depends on 
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two things: (1) a clear understanding of 
democracy and the goals to which it aspires, 
and (2) the development of a deep and 
abiding loyalty to the democratic way of 
life. 


EACHERS have always claimed that 
Tihey taught democracy. And so they 
have, though sometimes in a somewhat ab- 
stract way. Perhaps teachers, as well as other 
citizens, find it difficult to sense what de- 
mocracy really implies. Rights that are al- 
ways enjoyed and never denied come to be 
taken for granted. Institutions receive per- 
functory attention as long as they function 
reasonably well, and receive little but de- 
structive criticism when they fail to do so. 
Can any one of us really appreciate what it 
means to be denied freedom of speech and 
press, right of assembly, freedom of move- 
ment, and the right freely to choose our 
vocation? There is no disposition on my part 
to ignore the social problems which for the 
last decade and longer in this country have 
defied solution. By all means let us study 
them and let us press with all our might for 
their solution. But even as things are today, 
what country offers more to its people than 
the United States? What philosophy of gov- 
ernment and economy offers greater hope 
for the future than democracy? 

As teachers, let us teach with the fervor 
of our conviction. Let us dramatize the long 
and glorious struggle for civil liberty; let us 
celebrate the present achievements of de- 
mocracy in medicine, in conservation, in 
greater economic security. Let us make life 
in our schools more democratic, and let us 
see that youth increasingly shares responsi- 
bility in the work to achieve democratic 
goals.” 
~2To help themselves acquire a sound point of view 
toward their responsibilities, teachers should read and 
discuss in their professional meetings such publications 
of the Educational Policies Commission of the National 
Education Association and the American Association of 
School Administrators as The Unique Function of Ed- 
ucation in American Democracy, The Purposes of 
Education in American Democracy, Education and Eco- 


nomic Well-Being in American Democracy, and Edu- 
cation and the Defense of American Democracy. 
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NE of the great differences between de- 
mocracy and dictatorship concerns 
freedom of inquiry and discussion. Mani- 
festly the youthful citizens of a democracy 
and their teachers must be assured this free- 
dom. Either we are persuaded that citizens 
can investigate problems, discuss their find- 
ings, and reach intelligent conclusions; or 
we believe that they are incompetent to do 
so. If we believe the latter, we must logically 
conclude that dictatorship is the best of all 
forms of government. I am not ignoring the 
factor of the maturity of the learner. In 
schools where education draws on the inter- 
ests of pupils rather than ignores them, the 
grade placement of problems to be con- 
sidered in the classroom presents little dif- 
ficulty. A most serious situation develops, 
however, when school boards or administra- 
tive officials autocratically decide that cer- 
tain topics are not to be discussed. Actually 
a number of schools last fall placed an inter- 
dict on the discussion of the war. If such a 
policy is compatible with education for de- 
mocracy, Germany clearly has set us a pat- 
tern that can be taken over in its entirety. 
In a period of crisis it is especially im- 
portant to keep discussion on a rational 
rather than an emotional plane. Name- 
calling has always been a favorite device of 
propagandists. Today increased tension 
makes the general public especially suscepti- 
ble to this type of appeal. Teachers must 
afford pupils every opportunity to evaluate 
controversial materials. In the final analysis, 
immunity to propaganda depends on the 
knowledge of facts relating to issues in dis- 
pute and awareness of propaganda tech- 
niques. Both can be mastered. The social 
studies classroom should be a laboratory 
where problem solving takes place—where 
facts are gathered and analyzed, tentative 
conclusions are formulated and hypotheses 
tested, where pupils gain skill in the 
thoughtful presentation of arguments, 
orally and in writing, as well as in courteous 
but effective rebuttal. 
Some readers may feel that what has been 
said is commonplace. They will say that 
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these have always been the goals of good 
instruction. So they have. Obviously, if 
teachers have been doing the right thing all 
along, an emergency necessitates no radical 
change in policy. Rather it demands an in- 
creased efficiency in doing what has been 
done before. Undoubtedly in the present 
situation, the national welfare dictates that 
teachers also accept greatly increased re- 
sponsibility for the formal and informal 
education of adult citizens in the general 
area of modern problems. 
Howarp R. ANDERSON 


Cornell University 


Just WHat Can WE Do? 


EVERAL statements on the responsibili- 
ties and opportunities of education in 
the developing program of defense have al- 
ready appeared, and more are forthcoming. 
Last June the Educational Policies Com- 
mission, in a pamphlet entitled Education 
and the Defense of American Democracy, 
advocated a vigorous program of military, 
economic, and moral defense, involving in- 
creased responsibilities for education and 
educators. 

Obviously social studies teachers can not, 
as teachers, contribute greatly either to 
military or economic preparedness. In 
neither area can teachers do more than any 
other citizens except, perhaps, in making 
issues, needs, and policies clear to youth. 

In the program of moral defense, how- 
ever, social studies teachers have a major 
responsibility, for history, geography, civics, 
economics, and the study of institutions, 
current problems, and current happenings 
can scarcely avoid touching constantly on 
the war and the warring nations, on democ- 
racy and other existing political systems, and 
on the achievements, traditions, and insti- 
tutions of America. 


IME and again in recent months we 
have been urged to provide in our classes 
for analysis and discussion of the nature 
and values of democracy. There is ample op- 
portunity, not only in American and Euro- 
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pean history and in civics and modern 
problems courses, but in current events. 
Some revival of attention to English history, 
to American colonial history, and to consti- 
tutional history in general is implied by the 
heavy emphasis now placed on the democ- 
racy theme. So too is the need for some un- 
derstanding of the principles and the 
operations of the fascist and communist 
governments, since contrasts aid in making 
democratic principles and practices clearer. 


HAT of propaganda? What are the 

responsibilities of social studies 
teaching there? The development, since the 
first World War, of interest in public 
opinion and in propaganda analysis has 
recently given rise to some criticism, on the 
ground that such teaching has resulted in 
cynicism and disillusionment. Certainly it 
has increased skepticism, and propagandists 
have had to become more subtle in their 
appeals. 

It is difficult to see how, in a democracy, 
the study of public opinion and its forma- 
tion, of propaganda and its techniques, can 
be dispensed with. Any attack on such study 
is equally an attack on democracy. Neverthe- 
less it can probably be agreed that the study 
should be concerned broadly with public 
opinion rather than narrowly with propa- 
ganda and its techniques. Logical thinking, 
the processes of finding and evaluating in- 
formation and of drawing conclusions from 
it, and the machinery by which news is 
gathered and disseminated and _ public 
opinion formed offer positive approaches 
which need not result in cynicism, and 
through which we can develop skills es- 
sential to citizens in any real democracy. 

What of indoctrination? We are generally 
committed to indoctrination for democracy 
and against totalitarian systems. We will no 
doubt follow the press, the radio commen- 
tators, and most of our political leaders in 
favoring Britain in our current events and 
other social studies classes. 

One attitude that has been held and often 
advanced, or even indoctrinated, by social 
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studies teachers in the post-War years must 
probably be abandoned for some time to 
come. The prospect for a peaceful and co- 
operative society of interdependent nations 
has retreated into the remote future. We 
must turn our attention to the preservation 
of the democratic seed from which such a 
society may sometime be developed. It may 
even be, as some are already suggesting, that 
we need to give substantially more attention 
to military history, reversing the trend of 
the past generation. 


INALLY, what of our subject matter? 

What changes in content or emphasis are 
implied by a program for the defense of 
democracy? 

Our growing concern about hemisphere 
defense implies greatly increased attention 
to the history of the Americas. Astonishingly 
little attention has been given to the story of 
Latin America; in fact, we have rather un- 
accountably neglected the history of our 
nearest neighbors, Mexico and Canada. A 
decided shift in emphasis is in order. 

One other need should be stressed. We 
are always incidentally concerned in our 
social studies teaching with the develop- 
ment of patriotism, of understanding of and 
devotion to American ideals, traditions, and 
institutions. That should not, however, lead 
us to neglect our internal problems. As the 
Educational Policies Commission makes 
clear in Education and the Defense of Amer- 
ican Democracy, internal weakness can 
threaten democracy as seriously as outside 
attack: Our program of moral defense re- 
quires attention to problems of unemploy- 
ment, of security, of labor relations, of gen- 
eral welfare, to the removal of the bases 
of class and sectional hatreds and grievances. 
Their solution is as essential to the main- 
tenance of high morale on which democracy 
depends as are the more obvious, and cer- 
tainly indispensable, flag salutes, singing of 
patriotic songs, and discussions of the values 
of our democracy and the responsibilities 
of democratic citizenship. 

ERLING M. Hunt 
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JOHN D. HICKS 


The Responsibilities of Citizenship 





watchfulness of its citizens.” 

This adage, expressed in a variety of 
ways, rings the changes on an obvious truth. 
There never was a time when it was more 
applicable to the United States than at the 
present moment. For us, it has begun to 
have a very special application. We are con- 
cerned, not merely for the safety of the state, 
but for the safety of our democracy. If the 
type of government exemplified by the 
United States is not to perish from the earth, 
Americans must keep their eyes open. They 
must know what has gone on in the world of 
yesterday to bring into being the world of 
today. They must evaluate intelligently the 
forces that are now actively at work to shape 
the world of tomorrow. They must be pre- 
pared to make important decisions on prob- 
lems that have not yet arisen. 

Leadership is essential in a democracy, 
as in every other type of government. It 


To safety of the state depends upon the 











We have long taken the advantages 
and privileges of democracy pretty 
much for granted. Recently, however, 
world events have forced us to a 
keener realization not only of values 
but of accompanying responsibilities. 
This prescription, directed especially 
at future leaders, was originally an 
address delivered at an Honors Day 
convocation at the University of 
Omaha, on May 6, 1940. The author 
is »rofessor of history at the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin. 























is important for the safety of the state that 
this leadership should cut across class lines 
and come from the whole people. We have 
no faith in a leadership based purely upon 
birth or wealth. That concept of govern- 
ment was set aside when George Washing- 
ton refused a crown, and its rejection was 
repeatedly re-emphasized as the Hamilton- 
ian system gave way to the democracy of 
Jefferson, Jackson, and Lincoln. 

Nor does the new industrialism rule 
America, as many proletarian-minded ora- 
tors would have us think. Had that been 
true, certainly Franklin D. Roosevelt would 
not have had a second term, to say nothing 
about the prospect of a third term. The one 
thing needed to defeat any candidate for the 
presidential nomination this year, on either 
ticket, is to make it appear that the pro- 
posed nominee is the choice of the pluto- 
cratic few. 

But it is equally evident that the United 
States will not accept the leadership, to the 
exclusion of all others, of the least favored 
elements of society. The dictatorship of the 
proletariat is as noxious a weed in the 
democractic garden as the rule of the pluto- 
crats. We want none of either. The leader- 
ship of America must be furnished by the 
whole people, and not by any self-appointed 
group at the top or the bottom or in the 
middle. It must come from the farm as well 
as the factory; from the sidewalks of New 
York no less than from Main Street. Accord- 
ing to a recent Gallup Poll, 70 per cent of 
the American people think of themselves as 
middle class, Certainly this large group 
should not be dispossessed. 
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HE leadership that is to make or break 

the United States of tomorrow is coming 
up through our schools and universities. 
The bill for public education in the United 
States has been and will continue to be one 
of the most important items in our govern- 
mental budget. Of what use is the watchful- 
ness of citizens who have only eyes that can 
not see? In spite of the growing charges we 
are having to pay for the care of our “old- 
sters,’ we are not likely to forget for long 
our “‘youngsters.”’ Our institutions of public 
education are not going to be destroyed as 
long as they produce the leaders that democ- 
racy must have. Through them we can draw 
upon the resources of every class. In any 
group of honor students, or future leaders, 
there must be the children of the rich and 
of the poor, of the working class and of the 
leisure class, with a good majority of those 
whose parents are neither very rich nor very 
poor. Some come from homes where books 
are plentiful and the topics of the day are 
constantly discussed. Some do not. Some 
have been brought up to esteem music, and 
art, and beauty wherever it may be found; 
some, along these lines, must start from 
scratch. But a cross section of American so- 
ciety is represented, and out of the ranks of 
able students must come the informed lead- 
ership that will make the wheels of democ- 
racy continue to turn in the world of to- 
morrow. 

Do not mistake me. I am not suggesting 
that all can be presidents, chief justices, 
governors, and mayors. Or even college 
presidents, deans, and professors. But all 
will do the work that America has to do. 
Some, I hope, will be proud to earn a living 
through mechanical skill. If I had a boy, 
I would feel more comfortable about his 
future if I knew he possessed mechanical 
skill and understanding than if he showed 
promise of being learned in the law, or 
medicine, or divinity. I do not mean merely 
the capacity to operate a particular tool, or 
a working acquaintance with a particular 
trade. Tools and trades are sure to change. 
But an understanding of mechanics, of the 


laws and principles that go into the making 
and operation of tools and machines not yet 
created—that is something worth having, 
and the man who has it will not for long be 
looking for a job. But whatever are to be 
their occupations later on, those who are 
now leaders in our schools and colleges are 
still the citizens upon whom the success of 
American democracy must depend. They 
will have the ballot and the responsibility 
that goes with it. They will have to keep 
guard over the safety of the state. Unless 
they do it, it will not be done. 


N making preparations for the responsi- 
bilities of citizenship, what should such 
leaders now be doing? If this world is to con- 
tinue a reasonably decent world in which to 
live, youth must put their hearts into the 
business of preparing to make democracy 
work. Now I am not contending that the 
prescription I am about to write is the only 
worth-while prescription that could be writ- 
ten. Democracy thrives best when many peo- 
ple have many and varied ideas as to what 
is the best thing to do under given circum- 
stances. But here, for whatever it is worth, 
is my prescription, based upon a half cen- 
tury of living, and a quarter century of try- 
ing to teach. 

It happens that I teach American history 
but if I were instead a professor of plant 
pathology or pediatrics I think that I would 
still insist that the first duty of the American 
student is to become intimately acquainted 
with the background from which the events 
of his lifetime must spring. That is, he needs 
above all else for his successful functioning 
as a citizen to know well the succession of 
historical developments that has set the stage 
upon which he is called to act. We can not 
possibly hope to understand the present ex- 
cept in its relationship with the past. We can 
not possibly hope to participate intelligently 
in the decisions we will be called upon as 
citizens to make if we do not know the cir- 
cumstances that have shaped the issues that 
come before us. Too many people talk and 
sing about America as the “land of the free 
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and the home of the brave” who don’t know 
anything about it. Too many people give 
lip service to American democracy without 
knowing how it came into being, which is 
practically the equivalent of saying without 
knowing what it is. 

The American nation, in a very peculiar 
sense, is held together by its history. We 
speak an alien language, and cherish as a 
part of our heritage an alien literature. We 
are of many races, and the process of amalga- 
mation has only just begun. But we have a 
common history. We are all the descendants 
of immigrants, and in the history of immi- 
gration lies an important key to the under- 
standing of America today. We are all the 
descendants of pioneers, some of whom 
came west to build up our agricultural and 
mineral frontiers, and others of whom 
flocked to the cities to build up our indus- 
tries. It is all America, and in the story of 
how it happened to be the way it is lies the 
beginning of wisdom for every citizen who 
takes his responsibilities seriously. 


is to be maintained, that course in his- 
tory must be continued on into the future. 
This means reading widely and with dis- 
crimination. If the habit of reading is not 
acquired in school or college, education will 
prove a complete farce. We can’t be for- 
ever listening to lectures, even if provided 
by professors over the radio. We must read 
for ourselves the documents that go into 
history while it is in the making. We must 
use our God-given intelligence to discrim- 
inate between what is true and what is false, 
between what is wholly reliable, and what 
is open to question. We must fight to pre- 
serve our sources of information unim- 
paired. Freedom of speech, freedom of the 
press, freedom of the air are essentials if 
democracy is to survive. How can the cit- 
izen be watchful if his eyes are blinded? 
How can he hear if he is denied the right 
to use his ears? How can he assume the re- 
sponsibility of leadership if his right to 
speak his mind is curtailed? 


pepe if effectiveness as citizens 


American history and experience the 
procession of panaceas that will pass across 
the stage during our lifetime. The sure 
cures of quacks are not confined to the field 
of medicine, although they are abundant 
there. It is so much easier to buy a bottle 
of the best advertised cure-all at the drug 
store than to follow the advice of the special- 
ist who has examined us thoroughly, studied 
our case intimately, and prescribed re- 
straints on our appetite, disagreeable ex- 
ercises, with maybe an operation or two 
thrown in, and no assurance whatever of a 
final cure. We are deluged with political 
quacks with a ready remedy, usually the 
same remedy, for every ill. 

Once the Prohibitionists told us that the 
abolition of the liquor traffic would banish 
practically every type of vice and crime from 
the face of the earth. They were earnest 
souls, and we believed them, but a little 
experimentation proved that it wasn’t that 
easy. The evil of intemperance is still with 
us, and its cure must still be sought. But the 
remedy can never be found in the passing 
of laws alone. 

Once we were beset by pacifists who said 
that the sure cure for war was to be un- 
prepared to fight. They forgot that through- 
out its history unpreparedness for war had 
been a chronic condition in the United 
States, in spite of which we achieved six 
major wars and many little ones. And if any 
pacifists remain extant today, they should 
try to take a trip through Denmark and 
Norway, through Holland and Belgium. 

We still have believers in the Townsend 
plan among us. Pay enough money to the 
oldsters—money that we haven’t got—and 
we'll bring about an abundance of prosper- 
ity. At this point all the voter needs is a 
knowledge of arithmetic. 

Far more pernicious than any of these 
are the communists, who see through the 
dictatorship of a proletariat (something 
America has not yet produced) a new heaven 
and a new earth, with themselves as high- 
powered commissars, giving orders for the 
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liquidation of stubborn Nebraska kulaks, 
and stamping out as a disease the last vestige 
of bourgeois morality. But the heaven that 
is Russia is still far away, and few there be 
who wish to go to it. Furthermore, the great 
god Stalin has displayed through his alliance 
with Comrade Hitler his feet of clay, while 
to simple-minded Americans his attack on 
Finland seems strangely like the imperial- 
ism of Peter the Great. While we are still in 
our right minds we are in no danger of fall- 
ing for the Communist panacea. 

Nor will the Fascists and Nazis fool many 
people for long. Intolerance is an ugly vice, 
and it feeds well upon ignorance. Such blots 
on our record as the APA and the Ku Klux 
Klan show that we are not wholly immune. 
But Germany of today, whether victorious 
or defeated, is not the envy of many Ameri- 
cans. We have mad men over here also, but 
we do not entrust to them the working out 
of our destinies. 

These are only a few of the more obvious 
of the panaceas that Americans will have to 
disavow. There will be others like them; 
there will be, and no doubt there are now, 
others far more subtle. The safety of the 
state depends upon the ability of its citizens 
to detect the fraudulent remedies that 
quacks will continually advocate for what- 
ever crop of ills may happen to be current 
at any given time. 


INALLY, we must not lose faith in the 

democratic process. It would be futile 
for me to try to predict all the problems, or 
even the most important of the problems, 
that will confront the youth of today as they 
assume the leadership of American democ- 
racy. Nor can I or anyone else tell them all 
the answers. But this much I do believe. In 
a democracy means are far more important 
than ends. The ends we seek are transitory, 
won today, forgotten tomorrow. The means 
live on forever. We must beware of short 
cuts that would gain our ends at the expense 
of the democratic process. We may not like 
the men who compose our governments, 


whether national, state, or city. We may de- 
plore the popular choice for president, or 
the presidential choice for judgeships, or 
the inefficiency of the lawmakers we have 
selected to represent us. We may think that 
the policies they have adopted are all wrong. 
But the remedy does not lie in destroying 
the democratic system. It lies, rather, in 
formulating good policies, and in electing 
good men to office who will carry them out. 
We need a more politically-minded elector- 
ate, and more good men and women in 
politics. 

There should be no stigma upon the 
young man or the young woman who 
chooses politics as a career. It is as important 
a calling as the ministry, or the law, or medi- 
cine, or business, or agriculture. It is deserv- 
ing of experts, not amateurs, and should 
not be left to the tender mercies of those 
who can be persuaded to turn aside from 
other, and for them more important, affairs. 
Those who have a taste for politics should 
not hesitate to prepare themselves for a po- 
litical career, and to make politics their life 
work. For the women among them a polit- 
ical career need not be incompatible with 
home-making. One of the richest resources 
that America has yet to exploit is the po- 
litical wisdom of its women. They buy and 
read more books than the men. They take 
an increasingly lively interest in public 
affairs. They have an instinct for organiza- 
tion, as the innumerable women’s clubs of 
the country demonstrate. Why should they 
not participate, both as organizations and 
as individuals, in politics? Mothers are very 
wise. They have sound judgment, based in 
the main on long experience in dealing with 
youth. Some of them, as they see their last 
child leave for college, need something more 
stimulating than bridge as a life occupation. 
Why not politics? And why should young 
women not look forward to the time when 
they can join with the men in legislatures, 
in Congress, wherever the way may open, 
to make the democratic process ever more 
effective? 
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An Analysis of Presidential 
Campaign Appeals 


LOWELL LORIMER GIFFEN 








ring when interest in government is at 

an all-time high, is one of the most im- 
portant and fascinating, and may become 
one of the most bitter, in American history. 
Never have two more colorful and astute 
candidates been matched. Each was specific- 
ally selected as the only available man to 
defeat the other. Yet in professional experi- 
ence their contrast is quite pronounced: 
one has arrived by the traditional political 
road; the other is the first real businessman 
ever to be nominated. One is the first nom- 
inee who has served two complete presi- 
dential terms; the other has never held a 
public office. For the first time since the 
Wilson-Hughes campaign the probability 
of a landslide victory has vanished and thus 
injected more heated rivalry and increased 
hopes and fears. 

The European war figures prominently 
in the campaign not only by raising im- 
portant war issues to which emotional ap- 
peal can be made, but also by providing an 
opportunity to camouflage the precarious- 
ness of domestic affairs. The campaign is 
testing, after a strenuous eight-year trial, 
the strength of the New Deal philosophy, 
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presidential campaign, including in- 
cidental comparisons with earlier con- 
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which has been different from any other in 
American political life. Important internal 
economic issues are pressing upon the forth- 
coming administration for satisfactory solu- 
tion, and the office of President is now more 
responsible and powerful than ever before. 

The typical American citizen enjoys this 
all-important political drama because he can 
exercise his privilege of casting an “‘intel- 
ligent”’ and perhaps a “moral” vote. He can 
discuss politics with other voters and pos- 
sibly control their ballots, and he can wit- 
ness a battle royal between two opposing 
parties for the control of that intangible 
entity known as public opinion. But as he 
focuses his attention on the persuasive tech- 
niques which the politicans wield upon 
other people, let him remember that he is 
subject to the onslaught of the same psycho- 
logical influences which are effective upon 
others, and that complete detachment and 
unbiased judgment on his part are difficult 
to achieve. 

Three major persuasive techniques will 
be considered here—appeals to basic human 
desires, the elevation of the candidate’s pres- 
tige, and the manipulation of the issues— 
both as they have been used in the past and 
as they are appearing in 1940. 


APPEALS TO BAsiIc HUMAN DESIRES 


HE appeal to emotion is usually re- 

garded as more persuasive than the 
appeal to reason. Actually, however, appeals 
are not made to emotion but rather to basic 
human desires whose stimulation may lead 
to responses predominantly emotional 
rather than rational in character. Certain of 
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the more important human drives upon 
which campaigners capitalize are the desires 
for security, new experience, recognition 
of the individual, preservation of one’s so- 
cial groups, and support of a moral cause. 
The strongest appeals are affirmative in na- 
ture, but certain occasions permit the effec- 
tive use of negative appeals, especially inci- 
tations to fear of the other party. 

Security. Of all the varieties of security 
desired by human beings, perhaps the 
strongest and most stressed is economic. The 
condition of economic prosperity has long 
been a major campaign topic for exagger- 
ated claims and counter-claims, attractive 
promises and disparaging assailments, guar- 
antees of confidence and provocations of 
fear. In 1896 Mark Hanna heralded McKin- 
ley as “the advance agent of prosperity,” 
and the Republicans intimidated wage 
earners by inducing large business concerns 
to negotiate contracts contingent upon Mc- 
Kinley’s election. In 1928 the Republicans, 
riding on the crest of an unprecedented 
wave of prosperity, proclaimed that “the day 
will come when poverty will be banished 
from the earth.” Four years later, in time 
of adversity, Roosevelt was appealing easily 
to bankrupt businessmen, penniless bank 
depositors, dissatisfied farmers, and desti- 
tute unemployed, while Hoover was trying 
in vain to convince the people that the de- 
pression had started in Europe and that “‘the 
grass will grow in the streets of a hundred 
cities and a thousand towns under Demo- 
cratic tariff.” 

The two 1936 platforms illustrate well 
the contrast between positive and negative 
appeals to the desire for security. The 
Democratic platform opened with the “self- 
evident” truths relating to specific steps by 
which the party had granted Americans eco- 
nomic protection. Contrarily, the Repub- 
lican platform opened with the fear-arous- 
ing admonition that “America is in peril!”, 
after which it proceeded with a general ar- 
raignment of the New Deal. More recently 
Willkie has talked of the New Deal’s “dis- 
tribution of poverty,” and his party’s plat- 


form asserts that “the Republican party has 
always protected the American worker.” 

However, when war prevails or threatens, 
military rather than economic security fre- 
quently becomes paramount. The keynote 
of the present Republican platforms reads 
“The zero hour is here!”, and military de- 
fense is being emphasized so strongly by 
both parties that domestic employment, 
governmental debt, and taxation are ren- 
dered secondary consideration, especially by 
the incumbent Democrats. 

New Experience. The desire for new ex- 
perience is quite paradoxical in that both 
its positive and negative aspects are strong. 
Typical of most elections was the 1932 Re- 
publican question, “Why change?”’, and the 
curt Democratic retort, ‘““Why not?”, as the 
latter party called for a “new deal.’ The 
classical appeal is the famous slogan, utilized 
in several campaigns, “Don’t change horses 
in the middle of the stream!’’ At present 
the Republicans are proclaiming that only 
a businessman can relieve the present 
“mess,” while the Democrats are counter- 
ing with the indispensability of Roosevelt 
at a time when, to quote the first sentence 
of the Democratic platform, “the world is 
undergoing violent change.” 

Recognition of the Individual. Presi- 
dential campaigners have always directed 
appeals to the desire of the “common man” 
for recognition and respect. Roosevelt in 
1932 captivated the masses by talking to the 
“Forgotten Man” who, Willkie asserts, is 
now still further forgotten. Willkie, shortly 
after the nomination affirmed that “In my 
judgment this is a people’s movement, and 
I want to keep it that way.” He has repeat- 
edly used the term “we, the people,” in the 
sense that he is aloof from the customary 
political machines. If the candidate himself 
has risen to prominence on his own merit, 
he may appear to appreciate better the im- 
portance of the common man. It was widely 
declared that Alfred E. Smith came from 
the sidewalks of New York, while Garfield 
was heralded as a pilot of a canal boat who 
grew into a “self-made man”; and now 
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Willkie is said to have put himself through 
school as a steel mill worker and a harvest 
hand. 


RESERVATION of one’s social groups. 

The desire to preserve one’s family, 
political party, and country is strong. To 
emphasize the protection of family ties 
the 1916 slogan, “He kept us out of war,” 
was doubly effective by its use on a colored 
poster of a happy home. Roosevelt, on July 
10 of this year, issued a slightly modified 
promise reminiscent of 1916: “We will not 
send our men to Europe.” Lincoln in 1860 
promised “free homes for the homeless.” 
During the 1932 campaign a prominent 
women’s organization advocated the repeal 
of the Eighteenth Amendment for the pro- 
tection of our homes and children. 

Most voters usually maintain their party 
affiliation except under extraordinary cir- 
cumstances. It behooves each party to hold 
its traditional members, to attract the bor- 
derline group which shows mild party at- 
tachment, and if possible to create strong 
issues which will transcend party lines to 
attract many bolters. Bryan’s subtle party 
appeal in defense of Wilson in 1916 was: 
“Even Jackson never met the situation 
better than Woodrow Wilson has met it.” 
In 1928, the issues of Catholicism and pro- 
hibition cut squarely across party lines, par- 
ticularly in the South, and the Republicans 
capitalized on the divisions by distributing 
to bolting Democrats lapel pins with the 
inscription, ““A Democrat for Hoover.” 

Party lines this year will likely be mini- 
mized more than ever before. There is a pro- 
nounced rift in the traditional Democratic 
party. Willkie is only mildly Republican, 
and even Wallace isa political hybrid. Nom- 
inally the race is between the Democrats 
and Republicans; actually it is between the 
pro-Roosevelt and the anti-Roosevelt forces. 
Republicans are sparing no effort to get in- 
dependent voters by organizing “Demo- 
crats-for-Willkie Clubs,” “Affiliated Willkie 
Clubs,” and a “Democratic Union Party.” 
The patriotic love of one’s national social 
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group is a fertile field for presidential cam- 
paigners who produce repeated generalized 
references to American ideals, honor, and 
tradition which make such strong appeal 
that they often obscure the real campaign 
issues. One of Wilson’s famous slogans 
in 1916 was “America first,” and one of his 
famous mottoes was, “To maintain our na- 
tional honor by peace if we can, but by war 
if we must.” Even in times not affected by 
war candidates defend their policies as tra- 
ditionally American. “The American sys- 
tem of protection” was the burden of Har- 
rison’s campaign in 1888. Willkie, at the 
close of the July convention, affirmed: “I 
stand before you without a single pledge. . . 
except for the .. . preservation of American 
Democracy.” 

Support of a Moral Cause. It is customary 
for each party, especially in heated cam- 
paigns, to inject a moral aspect into its pro- 
gram to appeal to the strong desire to sup- 
port a moral cause. An effective type of 
religious appeal has been the endorsement 
by religious leaders of presidential can- 
didates, a common practice in 1928. If the 
candidate regards it as politically desirable, 
however, he may, as Willkie has done, de- 
cline such endorsements as that of Father 
Coughlin, citing, in this instance, the latter’s 
alleged religious intolerance. Hymns have 
frequently been selected as campaign songs; 
immediately following Theodore Roose- 
velt’s nomination in 1912 the crowd burst 
into fervent song with “The Battle Hymn 
of the Republic” and “Onward Christian 
Soldiers!’’ Political pledges have frequently 
been framed in religious tenor as, for ex- 
ample, the repeated declaration of Smith in 
1928, “I will faithfully execute the office of 
President with one hand on the Bible and 
the other reaching unto heaven.” Religious 
references have sometimes been important 
factors in the outcome of an election, as in 
the classic Burchard incident of 1884. This 
year Willkie undertakes his campaign in a 
“spirit of dedication,” and the Republicans 
are making a moral issue of the alleged hier- 
archy of political machines supporting 
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Roosevelt. The Democrats injected a moral 
tincture into their platform by closing with 
the phrase “.. . firmly relying upon the con- 
tinuation of the blessings of Divine Provi- 
dence upon our endeavors to preserve for- 
ever the priceless heritage of American lib- 
erty and peace.” 


THE PRESTIGE OF THE CANDIDATE 


HE presidential candidate’s personal 

prestige is a vital factor in his campaign 
success. He must demonstrate poise, aggres- 
siveness, energy, tenacity, courage, and keen 
intellect; he must take a dominant role and 
never appear to be playing his last card; in 
short, he must be ideal. 

Each party presents its candidate as “the 
man of the hour” for the particular current 
circumstances. In the prosperous year of 
1924 the presentation of Coolidge as a silent, 
reserved man, an exponent of common 
sense, and a faithful performer of his daily 
task rather than a spectacular, heroic figure 
was planned strategy and not accidental, but 
in the desperate,days of 1932 Franklin D. 
Roosevelt was presented as a man of action. 
In 1904 the Democrats, though defeated, 
probably exercised wisdom in presenting 
Parker as a “safe and sane’’ man since he 
had wrested the nomination from Bryan, his 
more prominent and allegedly radical rival 
for the honor. 

The candidate’s previous honors are her- 
alded as signs of his competency, regardless 
of the type of endeavor from which the 
honor arises. Consider the candidates who 
rode to victory under such military titles as 
Hero of Tippecanoe, Hero of Appomattox, 
Old Hickory, and Old Rough and Ready. 


RAISE of the past public record of the 
) candidate is common and frequently 
grossly exaggerated. Consider William Jen- 
nings Bryan’s eulogy of Wilson in 1916: 
“You may take all the administrations from 
the beginning of our Republic to the be- 
ginning of this administration, and you will 
not find as many laws written upon the stat- 
ute books of great importance to the people 


as you will find written in the past three 
years by Woodrow Wilson and a Demo- 
cratic Congress.” The record of Cleveland 
was presented rather uniquely in the decla- 
ration that “We love him for the enemies he 
has made.” 

That the candidate may appear a more ef- 
fective campaigner than anyone else, it is 
customary for him to use only the material 
which can be most easily handled and 
against which the opposition can offer the 
least formidable attack. Furthermore, prac- 
tically never does a candidate lower his pres- 
tige and become ridiculous by becoming in- 
volved in a squabble with a member of the 
opposition, particularly a subordinate. 

The strategy of destroying the opposing 
candidate’s prestige is quite fascinating. 
Usually he becomes the target of direct per- 
sonal attacks from his opponents. A com- 
mon effective procedure is to criticize him 
as betraying his party or being unworthy of 
serving as its candidate. In 1896 McKinley 
charged that Bryan personally was a dema- 
gogue, an anarchist, and a madman, but he 
minimized his criticism of the Democratic 
party. In 1872 the Republicans denounced 
Horace Greeley as a scarecrow, a despot, and 
an imbecile. He was further depicted as a 
protectionist leading the tariff reformers, an 
opponent of civil service leading the civil 
service reformers, and a man renowned for 
his sharp attacks upon democracy leading 
the Democrats. 

Another type of attack is to criticize an 
opponent’s reversal of political policy. In 
1864 the Democrats thrust the following 
charge in rhythmic terms against Lincoln: 


“Honest Abe, when the war first began, 
Denied abolition was part of his plan; 
Honest Old Abe has since made a decree, 
The war must go on till the slaves are free. 
As both can’t be honest, will someone tell how 
If honest Abe then, he is honest Abe now.” 


TRICTLY ad hominen arguments 
against the private lives of candidates 
have been frequently used. Jackson was 
accused of trying to obtain for himself the 
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wife of another man, and the bitter Blaine- 
Cleveland campaign was intensified by vocif- 
erous denunciation of alleged sexual ir- 
regularities by one candidate and question- 
able business transactions by the other. 

In several recent campaigns one candi- 
date has subordinated his opponent by ig- 
noring him. In 1936 Roosevelt, by far the 
most prominent personage in the country, 
gave practically no attention to Landon, an 
“unheard of” as presidential candidates go. 
In 1924 Coolidge said little about anybody 
or anything and in particular said nothing 
about his opponent, Mr Davis. Note the 
vivid contrast between the techniques of 
Harding and Cox in 1920: Cox took occas- 
ion to deliver an address in Harding’s home 
town, while Harding passed through Cox’s 
town without stopping. 

In 1916 Wilson not only disregarded 
Hughes but profited from a Republican 
blunder which merely emphasized Hughes’s 
apparent lack of political color. In the first 
place, the Republicans concentrated on at- 
tacking Wilson rather than establishing the 
prestige of Hughes. In the second place, 
Hughes was overshadowed in prominence 
and oratory by three of his ardent cam- 
paigners—former Presidents Taft and 
Roosevelt and Senator Root. 

Converting adverse charges into valuable 
assets produced the long-remembered high 
light of the 1840 campaign. The Democrats 
reported that Harrison had once stated that 
if given a pension and a barrel of hard cider, 
he would retire to his log cabin and think 
no more of the Presidency, and they 
promptly dubbed him the “log-cabin” can- 
didate. The Whigs immediately made this 
a symbol of honor and claimed it revealed 
their candidate as a man of the people, dis- 
dained by the aristocrats. At every Whig 
political meeting a log cabin, a jug of cider, 
and a coonskin cap were displayed as tokens 
of the candidate’s love of the people. 


ROBABLY more than ever before the 
1940 campaign will be concerned with 
the individual personalities of the two can- 


didates rather than issues. Although Willkie 
isa much more colorful figure than Landon 
and has asked to “meet the champ,” Presi- 
dent Roosevelt probably will make few 
statements manifestly directed toward Will- 
kie. By virtue of his “draft,” Roosevelt must 
allow others to reply directly and personally 
to the Republican nominee. He would be 
stooping to accept Willkie’s debate chal- 
lenge: without injuring his prestige Roose- 
velt has dismissed the proposition by insist- 
ing that international affairs do not permit 
time for intensive campaigning; Roosevelt’s 
subordinates are finishing the reply by 
ridiculing the debate proposal. But let it 
not be assumed that Roosevelt is not answer- 
ing Willkie at many points. He is doing so 
in a more subtle, and perhaps dignified, way 
by deriding Willkie’s policies without men- 
tioning the man. The President’s Labor Day 
address at Chickamauga illustrates this 
technique. It is interesting to note, in this 
connection, that Secretary Wallace in his 
acceptance speech failed to mention Willkie 
once, while he named Roosevelt twenty- 
eight times. 

The burden of the Democratic campaign 
must be the indispensability of Roosevelt. 
Senator Hill, when officially nominating 
“that valiant American” declared: “He 
alone is the leader to match the strength of 
America.” The leaders of the party will 
scarcely mention the third term; if there is 
any attempt at justification, it will rise from 
subordinates. 

The Republican attack, led by Willkie 
himself, will no doubt be directed toward 
Roosevelt personally, especially on the third- 
term issue. Willkie stated on July 23 that 
“in this country there is no such thing as 
the indispensable man.” In his acceptance 
speech Willkie offered “to debate the ques- 
tion of the assumption by this President, in 
seeking a third term, of a greater public con- 
fidence than was accorded to our presiden- 
tial giants, Washington, Jefferson, Jackson, 
Lincoln, Cleveland, Theodore Roosevelt, 
and Woodrow Wilson.” (Note the inclusion 
of several Democrats.) Willkie will render 
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the most severe and least answerable attacks 
against Roosevelt and the New Deal, and 
leave the more difficult material to subor- 
dinates. 

Willkie’s sudden rise above better known 
but mediocre rivals amid the vehement con- 
vention acclamation, ““We want Willkie!”, 
enhanced his prestige, and he is increasing 
it by his aggressiveness and his forceful 
speech delivery. In addition, the Republi- 
cans are relying on the replies they can ren- 
der to the criticisms against Willkie. To off- 
set the influence of his lack of political ex- 
perience, the Republicans are affirming that 
we need a businessman, that Mr Willkie is 
a keen student of political science, history, 
and law, and that he conducted very ably 
the fight of his corporation against the TVA. 
In reply to criticism of his utilities affili- 
ation, Republicans are pointing to the 
“Willkie Plan” for reducing electric rates, 
his house cleaning of the Commonwealth 
and Southern Corporation, his general crit- 
icism of business as operated in the gay 
‘twenties, and his support of the trust- 
busting campaign of Theodore Roosevelt, 
Wilson, and LaFollette. Some other per- 
sonal features will not hurt Willkie; he is 
large in stature, he volunteered for the war 
and served as a captain, he declined his sol- 
dier’s bonus, and his name is rhythmic and 
euphonious. 


THE SELECTION AND MANIPULATION 
oF IssuES 


HE campaign issues consist usually of a 
few real issues and the many fictitious 
issues which each party uses to obscure the 
essence and importance of the real. A real 
issue is a subject on which there are at least 
two definitely stated positions which are 
cause of an actual disagreement of opinion. 
Among the classical issues in American cam- 
paign history have been whether to adopt or 
reject legislation governing the sale and use 
of intoxicants, whether to maintain a single 
or dual monetary standard, and whether to 
raise or lower the tariff. 
A fictitious issue is a fabricated device, 


often cleverly framed and not easily de- 
tected, to appeal to illusory disagreements 
in opinion. The two most common basic 
forms of fictitious issues are (1) a statement 
of an idealistic goal such as economic pros- 
perity, business security, industrial peace, 
farm relief, religious tolerance, or individ- 
ual freedom, and (2) a statement embody- 
ing an unfavorable criticism of the oppo- 
nent’s policy on a specific problem without 
offering a positive alternative course of ac- 
tion, such as the Republican criticism in 
1936 of the Democrats’ policy of plowing 
under cotton and killing young pigs. 

It seems clear then that real issues are con- 
cerned not with ultimate goals about which 
opinion is unanimous or with more negative 
criticism but with practical means of attain- 
ing defined objectives. It is commonly be- 
lieved that a problem is an issue, but it is 
not so of necessity; the problem may be the 
basis of an issue if two different methods of 
attacking it are presented. Another com- 
mon belief is that if a candidate takes a 
stand, he is taking a stand on a real issue, 
but this is true only if his stand is on a sub- 
ject of controversy. 

Almost any platform or political speech 
illustrates the predominance of fictitious 
issues. Special citation can be made of the 
last two Republican platforms. The only 
definite promises of the 1940 Republican 
platform are the repeal of the Thomas In- 
flation Act and the Silver Purchase Act. 
Both are unfamiliar to the public, and fur- 
thermore the promises are only negative in 
character. Such academic dead issues as 
changes in tariff policy have been inserted 
as filler. The inference of this criticism is 
not necessarily that the Democratic plat- 
form is much of an improvement over the 
Republican. 


VEN potentially real issues are fre- 
quently diluted by straddling the issue 

in an effort either to eradicate a difference 
of opinion or at least to satisfy two opposing 
groups of voters. When the public was forc- 
ing the prohibition issue to a head in 1932, 
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the Republicans declared themselves in 
favor of submitting control of the liquor 
problem to the individual states. Thus they 
attempted to lure dry votes on the ground 
that they did not advocate outright repeal 
of the Eighteenth Amendment, as the Dem- 
ocrats were doing, while they were also ap- 
pealing to the wets by expressing their will- 
ingness to remove the problem from federal 
control. 

A negative form of straddling an impor- 
tant issue is to minimize it. In 1856 Bu- 
chanan, a Pennsylvanian, was nominated be- 
cause he could personally obviate the slavery 
controversy better than any of his col- 
leagues. Pierce’s administration had wit- 
nessed a bitter sectional dispute accentu- 
ated by the passage of the Kansas-Nebraska 
Act, but Buchanan, as ambassador to Eng- 
land, had not become involved in the slav- 
ery dispute. 

Another strategic technique of the candi- 
date is to focus the attention of his audience 
at any given time on one single issue, real 
or fictitious, which is usually the issue para- 
mount in the minds of the particular audi- 
ence which is being addressed. Alfred E. 
Smith in his nation-wide tour stopped at 
Omaha to discuss farm relief and protective 
tariff in terms of bushels of wheat; at Den- 
ver, a section needing irrigation, to discuss 
water power; at Milwaukee, the center of 
the brewing industry, to advocate repeal of 
the Eighteenth Amendment; and at Boston, 
a textile center, to talk of water power and 
textile trade in terms of higher wages. 

A party must impress definitely on the 
attention of the voters its stand on an issue 
and the integrity of its candidate. For this 
purpose a few campaign slogans with strik- 
ing quality and brevity, and sometimes 
alliteration and rhythm are usually manu- 
factured. Consider the following historic 
slogans in addition to those already men- 
tioned in this article: “Bill McKinley and 
the McKinley Bill” (1896); “Peace with 
honor! Preparedness! Prosperity!” (1916); 


“Let us be done with wiggling and wob- 
bling” (1920); “Tippecanoe and Tyler too” 
(1840); “Gimmie Jimmie” (1920); “Don’t 
go on the rocks with Landon and Knox” 
(1936). 


HE few real issues in the 1940 campaign 
Pts concern candidates primarily 
rather than policies. The main interest of 
the people is our foreign policy, partly be- 
cause both parties are magnifying it, but the 
principal point of controversy is whether 
Willkie can organize our defenses better 
than Roosevelt and whether he can take us 
closer to war than Roosevelt by aiding 
Britain without getting our men involved. 
The third term issue could be classed as 
real, but it too deals partly with Roosevelt 
as a person. Willkie may attempt a spectacu- 
lar and forceful last-minute barrage of 
several real issues, but if he does not, the 
burden of the Republican campaign must 
rest upon real issues dealing principally with 
personalities, upon continuous harping at 
New Deal failure (an unreal issue until they 
raise controversial alternatives), and upon 
vigorous enticements toward independent 
voters and disgruntled Democrats. 

The primary emphasis at the present is 
devoted to who is likely to be the victor. 
Little attention has been given to how the 
successful candidate will win. Yet to the 
ordinary voter it is more important that he 
know how to witness the campaign tech- 
niques intelligently and objectively and ar- 
rive at a logical choice than that he be able 
to predict the election’s outcome. Most cam- 
paign activities and talking have little value 
and are occasionally debased, unscrupulous, 
and falsified, but fundamentally, it is seldom 
true, as many contend, that there is little 
choice between the candidates. Yet only the 
intelligent, alert, and open-minded voter is 
capable of separating the limited but im- 
portant and valid grain from the quantity 
of attractive and deceptive chaff as he tries 
to select the candidate who merits his ballot. 
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WORKS PROGRESS ADMINIS- 
A TRATION project sponsored by 

the Board of Education of Minne- 
apolis through the agency of Earl K. Peck- 
ham, supervisor of instruction, was estab- 
lished in the fall of 1938 and began func- 
tioning in November of that year under the 
direct supervision of the writer. 

It is the purpose of the project to employ 
needy persons prepared for and skilled in 
professional, educational, and clerical work 
to assist in gathering, compiling, and pre- 
paring materials for use in social studies 
classes in the senior high schools in Minne- 
apolis. The salaries are provided by a WPA 
appropriation and the equipment and sup- 
plies are furnished by the Minneapolis 
Board of Education. 

The desired materials stress the local and 
current aspects of social problems, since 
these are not readily found in textbooks. 
The work of preparing materials is of three 
types: (1) construction of annotated bibliog- 
raphies and other reference lists to serve as 
a guide for selection of materials on specific 
topics or problems; (2) abstracting articles, 
books, and parts of books into forms suitable 
in length and difficulty for high school stu- 
dents, and compiling these abstracts into 








Under the sponsorship of the Min- 
neapolis Board of Education, a WPA 
project has been making teaching ma- 
terials in the social studies available 
for classroom use. The author is 
superintendent of the project. 
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unified and usable bulletins; and (3) prep- 


‘ aration of graphic and pictorial presentation 


of facts pertinent to social studies. 


PERSONNEL AND ORGANIZATION 


HE work was begun with ten certified 

workers and a project supervisor selected 
by the Board of Education. The total num- 
ber of certified workers employed on the 
project has been eighteen. Of these all were 
high school graduates. The clerical force 
had business and office training and ex- 
perience. The others had college training. 
Two held master’s degrees with some work 
in addition to that. Previous experience 
consisted of teaching, administration, news- 
paper, accounting, and construction work. 
Ages ranged from nineteen to sixty-three 
years, with the median at thirty-three. 


N the beginning a short period of training 
and investigation was found necessary. 
Several tests were administered and trial as- 
signments were made to determine in so far 
as possible the interests, aptitudes, and abili- 
ties of each worker. A survey of possible 
sources of materials was made by the super- 
visor and arrangements made with the 
various libraries for the use of materials. 
Meetings were held with the social studies 
teachers in the senior high schools of Min- 
neapolis, explaining the purpose of the 
project. Letters were sent by the sponsor's 
agent asking the teachers to present to the 
project supervisor requests for materials 
they would like to have prepared. These re- 
quests were organized and the related ones 
grouped under one heading. For example, 
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one teacher asked for a bibliography of 
materials on cooperatives, another asked for 
a short history of cooperatives in various 
countries, another something about a spe- 
cific cooperative in our own state, and still 
another, what the general form of organiza- 
tion was. These were developed under the 
general heading of ‘“Cooperatives.” 

Before it was possible to launch into the 
actual work of the project, it was necessary 
to give considerable instruction in ways of 
finding, using, and abstracting materials. 
Different ways of treating and developing 
the same topic have been developed. Stand- 
ard usages and forms in presentation have 
been studied, including use of footnotes, 
recognizing sources, and securing permis- 
sion to use materials. A somewhat uniform 
style for bibliographies and the mechanical 
setup of the work has been adopted. This 
has been done by conducting seminar meet- 
ings with the group. After these meetings 
test assignments have been made and the 
material was worked out, corrected, and dis- 
cussed in conference with the worker. 


PLAN OF WorK 


FTER the preliminary period of de- 
velopment and placement, topics are 


assigned to individual research workers. 
When the worker is ready to begin work a 
proposed plan of attack and development is 
discussed with the supervisor. Tentative out- 
lines of procedure are drawn up. Most 
topics call for a combination of bibliogra- 
phy, abstract, and graphic or pictorial pres- 
entation, which, in turn, involves bringing 
together the workers responsible for the 
different kinds of work. The worker pro- 
ceeds to search not only the libraries, but 
such other places as museums, business 
offices, and public agencies for materials fur- 
nishing recent, local, and authentic infor- 
mation that can be abstracted and compiled 
to meet the teacher’s requests. 

A working bibliography is organized 
first. From this is selected the material which 
will best serve the purpose at hand. This is 
annotated. Where more than an annotation 


is desirable an abstract is made and these 
are compiled into a unified whole. When 
graphic or pictorial representation is de- 
sirable, it is reproduced or developed from 
statistics and information given. The first 
draft of any material is presented in typed 
form and carefully gone over and edited be- 
fore the final typed copy is made or any 
mimeographing done. All stencils are kept 
on file and additional copies are made when- 
ever necessary. 

Whenever it is advisable to do so, the 
worker visits the teacher who has requested 
the work, presents the plan of procedure, 
and invites suggestions. The teacher is given 
a typed copy of the requested material for 
approval, and if the material is of such a 
nature as to warrant a copy in the hands of 
students, it is mimeographed. If copies are 
needed for reference purposes, only 200 
copies are made and distributed to the li- 
braries; if they are to be used in the class- 
room, 500 or 600 copies are made. Maps and 
charts are drawn or reproduced large 
enough to be used by a whole class. Material 
is neither imposed on any teacher nor is it 
given out promiscuously. An attempt is 
made to place everything where there is a 
felt need and expressed desire for it and 
where it will serve to best advantage. At all 
times care is taken to avoid conflicts with 
instructional responsibilities. 


EVALUATION 


T the end of six months, twelve bul- 
letins averaging forty-seven pages had 
been mimeographed, and sixteen articles 
fourteen pages in length were in typed form. 
Ten additional bulletins had been started. 
Thirty-eight maps and charts on linen chart 
cloth had been completed for classroom use, 
and thirty more were in the making. A film 
index of motion pictures with emphasis on 
those pertaining to social studies had also 
been made. 

As has already been noted, the materials 
produced have been placed in the hands of 
social studies teachers and pupils. Copies 
have been sent to the eight senior and the 
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two vocational high schools in Minneapolis. 
All of the twelve junior high schools have 
received some copies of selected bulletins. 
In addition to the 132 social studies teachers 
and approximately 30,000 high school stu- 
dents who directly benefit from the use of 
the materials turned out by the project, 
there are many students and teachers in 
other classes who are finding the library 
copies useful. 

Subsequently the project has grown and 
developed in many ways. The work has ex- 
panded to include materials for teachers in 
the elementary and junior high schools. The 
number of workers has increased until there 
are on an average of thirty-two workers em- 
ployed. A supervisory or guiding committee 
consisting of teachers, principals, and mem- 
bers of the supervisory staff of the board of 
education has been organized to pass on 
policies for determining the nature and 
scope of work and the distribution of fin- 
ished materials. The demand for the ma- 
terials produced has greatly increased. 

Teachers and supervisors, as well as stu- 
dents, have expressed satisfaction with the 
materials produced and appreciation of the 
services that have been provided by the 
project. From the sponsor’s agent we have 
this testimony: 


As the sponsor’s agent, I wish to say that my observa- 
tion of both the work and the manner in which it is 


received in the schools has led me to believe that this 
is one of the most worth-while projects that could be 
proposed for capable people out of work. 


HE workers on this project have shown 
a fine and cooperative spirit. They have 
worked steadily and maintained a high de- 
gree of interest. The rehabilitating effects 
of doing work for which they are suited, as 
well as the satisfaction of producing some- 
thing that is. appreciated and useful are 
very noticeable. This is perhaps best ex- 
pressed by typical statements made by the 
workers themselves. 
It is good to again be working with a group that can 
and do enjoy the tasks at hand. 


I value more than I can say that I am permitted to 
work on a project which demands and appreciates 
honest effort and where all factors are conducive to 
harmonious cooperation with fellow employees. 


This project has given me opportunity to use six 
years of university training constructively. I am per- 
mitted to feel that the work I am doing is of social bene- 
fit. The working conditions, cooperation of fellow 
workers, and the coordination of the work are very satis- 
factory. 


The work has been an aid to my further education 
that was interrupted in college. My morale has been 
“perked up” and I am given opportunity to do con- 
structive thinking. 


More prosaic, but perhaps equally mean- 
ingful expressions have dealt with less 
worry, improved health, and even gains in 
avoirdupois. And with it all, hopes have 
been rekindled for possibilities of getting 
into private employment. 
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from a foreign language: “Hence the 

volume of employment and equilibrium 
depends upon: (1) the aggregate supply 
function; (2) the propensity to consume; 
and (3) the volume of investment. This is 
the essence of the General Theory of Em- 
ployment.” 

This statement is from J. M. Keynes’s 
The General Theory of Employment, Inter- 
est and Money, perhaps the most important 
economic book of the past decade. As far 
as the average person is concerned, the quo- 
tation might as well be ina foreign language. 
As a matter of fact, I maintain it is a foreign 
language insofar as the great mass of our 
people are concerned. It makes no more 
sense to them than if it were written in 
Chinese or Choctaw. What occurred here 
has happened in so many technical fields. 
A new language has developed that for all 
practical purposes is a foreign language to 
the man in the street. Will the average man 
ever be able to use material expressed in the 
language of the previous quotation? 

The sentences quoted above are among 


| BEGIN this discussion with a quotatien 








We all agree that “the man in the 
street” needs some command of prac- 
tical economics. Yet the vocabulary 
and often the concepts of economics 
seem technical and difficult to grasp. 
These suggestions for making econom- 
ics intelligible are offered by a profes- * 
sor of education in Teachers College, 
Columbia University. 























the simplest in the entire book. The fol- 
lowing material is much more nearly typical 
of the volume as a whole: “For AY, =AC, + 
AI, where AC, and AI, are the increments 
of consumption and investment; so that 
we can write AY ,=RAI, where I=+ is 
equal to the marginal propensity to con- 
sume.” 

I am inclined to think that the mass of 
mankind will never be able to use such ma- 
terial, not even if it is put to music or a 
Hollywood love story is made of it. 


OME of you may think that Iam unduly 

hard on te economists. Just in case 
you do, I should like to quote a sentence 
or two from the presidential address of 
Professor Jacob Viner, delivered before the 
American Economic Association last De- 
cember in Philadelphia. 


It is true that in adopting the short view many of the 
younger economists have not merely taken over the lay 
notions bodily. Some of them have in fact given them 
theoretical elaboration which for subtlety, refinement, 
and elegance need make no apologies to the older eco- 
nomics, and which remains faithful to older theorizing 
in at least one respect, that the tradition of unintelli- 
gibility to the layman is scrupulously observed. 

It is not necessary to discuss here the place 
of a technical vocabulary in developing a 
science. Technical terms do, however, raise 
a difficulty in making a subject vital to large 
groups of the population. 

Take, for example, an illustration from 
the field of medicine. There was a time 
when the material taught in the physiology 
classes of the elementary school was a con- 
densed copy of the medical-school anatomy. 
Many an old elementary-school physiology 
started out by requiring the child to learn 
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the names of the bones of the body. The 
assumption was that the medical-school 
student had to learn his anatomy before he 
could begin to deal with health problems. 
Consequently the elementary-school child 
had to do likewise. The result of that proc- 
ess was such sentences as the following, 
taken from a fairly popular book dealing 
with physiology: “The maxillary division 
leaves the skull through the foramen ro- 
tundum and then runs across the roof of 
the spheno-maxillary fossa; here the spheno- 
maxillary and Meckels-ganglion hangs from 
it by two roots.” 

There was a time when the elementary- 
school child had to deal with such sentences 
as that before he could move on to the 
process of finding out how to take care of 
his health. At one time it was considered 
necessary to learn the foilowing definition 
of teeth before you could proceed to learn 
how to brush them: “Teeth, the modified 
papillae of the mucous membrane of the 
mouth impregnated with lime salts.” 

I think you can see it is obvious that 
knowing that definition would be a great 
help in the proper care of the teeth. Per- 
haps, however, you would want to know 
a little of the comparative anatomy of teeth. 
Fortunately, that is easy. One of the popular 
discussions starts out this way: “In the 
Cyclostomata the teeth are horny combs, 
but beneath them there are papillae of the 
mesoderm covered with ectoderm, which re- 
semble the dental papillae and enamel or- 
gans, although no calcification occurs except 
in Ballostoma.”’ From this simple and ob- 
vious sentence the discussion moves on to a 
complicated discussion. 

It is not hard to imagine what would 
happen to the health and hygiene program 
in a modern public school if it still insisted 
upon starting with such definitions and 
statements. A modern health program pro- 
ceeds fairly directly to deal with the im- 
portant health problems of the individual 
and society. I do not want to be misunder- 
stood on this point. No one would maintain 
that the individual could not take care of 


his teeth better if he knew all about the 
comparative anatomy of teeth. The simple 
fact of the matter is, if you spend an exces- 
sive amount of time on such material you 
never reach the problems that face the in- 
dividual. The error grew up in assuming 
that the background which was necessary for 
the expert and the technician was also neces- 
sary and required for the average citizen. 


DIFFICULTIES OF ECONOMIC THEORY 


N the economic field the analogy has its 
dangers, of course. There are those who 
will maintain that you must have the com- 
parative anatomy and technical understand- 
ing of economics before you can deal with 
economic problems. No one would question 
the desirability of that. No one would ques- 
tion the desirability of the average person’s 
having the background of a doctor of medi- 
cine before he started out to take care of his 
own health. Nevertheless the shortness of 
human life precludes the possibility of 
everyone's taking a medical degree before 
he finds out how to take care of his health. 
The unfortunate fact is that the average 
citizen is going to and must act upon a great 
variety of economic matters. If we use the 
few hundred hours available in school for 
economic instruction to deal with defini- 
tions and highly technical theory, the aver- 
age person will never get to any discussion 
of his own problems. In addition, he will 
doubtless lose all interest in the material 
long before he gets there. 

There are three fundamental difficulties 
that create an almost insurmountable bar- 
rier to the common man’s understanding or 
dealing with current technical economic 
material. The first is the difficulty hinted at 
a moment ago. Many of these words, used 
to explain economic matters, have taken on 
such a specialized technical meaning that 
for operational purposes they do constitute 
a foreign language to anyone untrained in 
the particular use of the words. To state it 
briefly, you simply have to learn another 
language in order to deal with this material 
with understanding. 
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HE second difficulty is, if possible, even 

more serious. The ideas themselves as 
expressed are inherently difficult. In most 
economic discussions as presented, there are 
long and complicated series of factors work- 
ing together. It is necessary to conceive of 
the simultaneous efiect of these factors upon 
many situations in life. This is a type of 
thinking that is extremely difficult even 
for the ablest minds, and is probably impos- 
sible for a large fraction of people in the 
world. 

There is a third and perhaps even greater 
difficulty in understanding most economic 
discussions. This complication grows out 
of the uncertainty of the author himself. 
The ideas are not clear. The technicians are 
still struggling to express them, and make 
their thoughts clear even to themselves. 
Many complicated ideas can ultimately be 
simplified, but before this is done they must 
be crystal-clear to the authors. Then some 
great authority with a flair for the use of 
simple words may be able to appear on the 
scene and do a fair job of translation. 

Underlying all three of these difficulties, 
and adding enormously to the problem of 
teaching and explaining, lies the most im- 
portant fact of all. Economics, expressed in 
terms such as the quotations given earlier in 
this discussion, is not real to the average 
man. He does not see that it impinges di- 
rectly upon his own life and his own prob- 
lems. He has no reason for starting to learn 
or wanting to learn such material. Every- 
thing we have found out about the laws of 
learning, in the last generation or two, has 
shown that it is practically impossible to 
teach a person anything unless he has some 
reason for wanting to know it. That reason 
may be only promotion in school or pleas- 
ing the teacher, but unless there is some 
kind of incentive for learning, the process 
goes on at an incredibly slow rate. The 
average person can see no purpose in the 
world for learning much of the current eco- 
nomic material. It is too far away. It is too 
remote from his life and his interests, at 
least as he sees the matter. 


Complexity and unreality—these are the 
two great barriers to vitalizing economic 
education. Some way must be found to start 
a person’s economic education with material 
that is vital and driving and immediate in 
the life interests of the individual. To 
vitalize economic information for the 
man in the street, it will be necessary to 
connect the economic information with 
some immediate and pressing personal 
problem. 


PRACTICAL AND PERSONAL PROBLEMS 


HERE would we expect to find those 

problems that are most pressing for 
the great mass of the people? Certainly not 
in theory, not in abstraction, not in the 
highly verbalistic analysis of the techni- 
cian. 

About two-thirds of the economic energy 
in the United States is spent in the effort 
to get food, clothing, and shelter. Until these 
are fairly adequately provided for, any ef- 
fort to get widespread and long continued 
interest on other economic matters is prob- 
ably doomed to a low degree of success. 
This does not mean that these are the most 
important things in life. It simply means 
that until they are reasonably well taken 
care of, it is practically impossible to get peo- 
ple interested in anything else even though 
we may think it is more important. 

As a matter of fact, a fundamental issue 
could be raised as to whether anything else 
is more important than food, clothing, and 
shelter, when you do not have the food, 
clothing, and shelter. After you have these, 
it is simple enough to say that other things 
in life are more important. And, of course, 
there is that rare person in human history 
who has valued other things more than the 
physical base of maintaining life. We may 
or may not wish that the human race were 
built so that everyone would do that, but 
seemingly it is not. The net result is that 
any realistic policy of attempting to interest 
the average person in economic material 
would be wise to consider starting with 
these basic essentials of life. 
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WO-THIRDS of our income is spent for 
7 food, clothing, and shelter. Two-thirds of 
our labor goes into producing them. This 
is the situation in the United States, the 
wealthiest country in the world. For the rest 
of the world four-fifths or perhaps five-sixths 
of the total life and the total economic en- 
ergy goes into obtaining food, clothing, and 
shelter. Whatever else may be suggested to 
give economics a mass appeal to make it of 
some vital interest and importance to the 
millions and hundreds of millions of the 
world’s population, it is almost certain that 
much attention will have to be given to 
these three fundamental necessities of life. 

The income of the average gainfully em- 
ployed person in the United States in recent 
prosperous years was about $1400. Two- 
thirds of this amount was spent for the three 
basic life essentials that have been men- 
tioned. In a prosperous year, from 18 to 20 
billion dollars are spent for food, 12 to 15 
billion for housing and furnishings, and 10 
to 12 billion for clothing. Add to these 
figures the 6 or 8 billion dollars spent for 
recreation, then put with the total the 2 or 
3 billion dollars spent on health, and about 
an equivalent sum spent for education, and 
you have accounted for well over go per cent 
of the total expenditures of the American 
people. This is what their money goes for. 
If you want to get their interest, start your 
economic material from this point. 

The National Committee on Economic 
Education, appointed by the United States 
Commissioner of Education, for several 
years studied the problems of how best to 
present economic material. This committee 
had as its members some of the leading 
school superintendents and economists of 
the country. The committee reached the 
conclusion that, as far as most students were 
concerned, the best method of approach to 
the study of economics was to begin with 
what they called “personal economics.” 

It is made quite clear in the report that 
the end to be reached is a series of generali- 
zations or understanding of some of the im- 
portant principles underlying our economic 


order. But the committee was perfectly cer- 
tain that the best way to reach those general 
statements was to start with the particular 
interest and needs of the individual. After 
the committee had convinced itself that the 
material presented should be intimately 
connected with the immediate life problems 
of the individual, it went on to deal with 
the method of presentation. 


TEACHING METHODS 


OR a long time it has been evident that 
F the little black dots on a page which we 
call print were never an altogether ade- 
quate method of presenting economic ma- 
terial, if you wanted it to be vital and real. 
Along with the new material will have to 
go new methods. Harold S. Sloan, in teach- 
ing economics for many years, showed great 
insight in coming to realize the importance 
of firsthand experience in trips, motion 
pictures, the use of the radio, and all kinds 
of direct contact with economic situations. 

I have no desire to belittle the importance 
of the printed page. It has been a profound 
factor in the development of mankind. It is 
important to realize, however, that man has 
learned much without the little black dots, 
and that he can continue to learn much 
more. Some historians maintain that all or 
nearly all the fundamental inventions and 
discoveries of man were made in prehistoric 
times, before man could read and write. 
These historians cite such inventions or dis- 
coveries as the domestication of plants and 
animals, the discovery of pottery, the use of 
fire, and the development of language itself. 
Printing, of course, is one particular off- 
shoot of the development of language. It is 
not necessary for us to decide in a final way 
on the relative importance of various ways 
of learning. If we really want to vitalize 
economic education for the great mass of 
our population, we will use all conceivable 
methods of arousing interest. 

The National Committee on Economic 
Education, in discussing the matter of 
method, reached the conclusion that there 
was some subject matter which could be 
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best presented by the printed word. This 
is assuming, of course, that an interest has 
already been aroused in the material by 
means of its vital relation to the life of the 
person. Some other types of subject matter 
could be best presented by the laboratory 
method, by firsthand contact either in a 
school or in actual life. Other subject mat- 
ter could be best handled by group discus- 
sion of one kind or another. A different type 
of content could be best presented by mo- 
tion pictures or the radio. It is not a case of 
using one method, but of using all. 

This calls for content growing out of the 
very lives of people. It also calls for method 
using print, of course, where it can be used, 
and using every other device of modern 
technology. This is the basis of a mass ap- 
peal. This is the way to present economics 
to the millions. It is a perfectly safe guess 
that, for the millions of students of ele- 
mentary and secondary school, the custom- 
ary approach of economic material will have 
to be through consumer problems to those 
things that affect the individual directly 
and fairly immediately. This will probably 
hold true for the overwhelming proportion 
of the college students. Five per cent, pos- 
sibly 10 per cent at the outside, may be able 
to deal fairly successfully with somewhat 
abstract ideas of economic theory. But even 
for most of these, the best method of ap- 
proach is through their own direct im- 
mediate needs and problems. This means 
very largely consumer problems. 


T is easy to show that important problems 
of economics can start from consumer 
problems. Near the beginning of Ricardo’s 
famous chapter on rent, we find the defini- 
tion: “Rent is that portion of the produce 
of the earth which is paid to the landlord 
for the use of the original and indestructible 
powers of the soil.” Hugh Bennett, in his 
book on soil conservation, shows that as 
much as half of the valuable top soil of a 
central Missouri farm washed off in a single 
generation, due to improper methods of 
cultivation. 


Ricardo says rent is due to the “inde- 
structible powers of the soil.” Bennett says 
scientific measurements have shown that a 
large part of the soil of the United States 
is anything ‘but indestructible, and that 
under careless conditions of cultivation it 
may very well wash away. Ricardo’s defini- 
tion is almost certainly wrong in its em- 
phasis, to say the least. What is far more 
serious, if a group of students memorized 
this statement, they would get the wrong 
slant. 

Ricardo went on to say that since land is 
naturally limited, the owners of it would 
get a larger and larger percentage of the 
total wealth of the country. (I am sure the 
farmers in Missouri would be delighted to 
know that they are getting a larger and 
larger portion of the wealth of the country!) 
Undoubtedly a far more usable and prac- 
tical approach to land values for the average 
person would grow out of a discussion of 
the provision for food and the necessity of 
land for housing. 

Let me follow the housing illustration a 
little further. The urban land economics 
which the average person needs to know is 
much more closely related to housing, busi- 
ness, and recreational needs than it is to 
formal economic definitions. Thousands of 
young men and women have studied eco- 
nomics in the high schools of New York 
City. Most of them have had a highly theo- 
retical discussion of rent, which almost al- 
ways begins by saying “land is strictly 
limited in quantity.” 

The result is that most persons believe 
there is a great shortage of land in New 
York City and in the metropolitan district 
of New York. In fact, even the intelligent 
citizen finds it hard to believe that 
seventeen-story apartment buildings in New 
York City are unnecessary. The Citizens’ 
Housing Council, perhaps the most authori- 
tative general source of housing information 
in the city, has recently published material 
showing that the entire population of New 
York could be housed on the land which is 
now vacant in the city, and that one-story 
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houses would suffice at that. No, there is 
no shortage of land in New York City nor 
in any other major city of the world. It may 
very well be that poor planning of the 
transportation facilities have tended arti- 
ficially to crowd certain sections of the city. 
The poor planning of the transportation 
should be blamed, however, and not the 
nature of the universe or some inevitable 
natural shortage of land. 

One approach to the problem of housing 
and rent leads one to the general conclusion 
that Divine Providence is responsible for 
crowded cities, because insufficient land 
was made. The other approach to housing is 
inclined to lead one to the conclusion that 
human stupidity is pretty largely responsi- 
ble for the crowding in our cities and even 
many of our villages. The greater tragedy, 
of course, is that one generation after an- 
other of school children go through our 
classes and know little more of the possibili- 
ties of well planned cities and rural com- 
munities than did their ancestors before 
them. I should hasten to add that the dis- 
astrous results of this wrong approach to 
land affects not only the great cities but 
if possible the smaller towns, villages, and 
open country even more. 


HE ordinary school makes no attempt 
ta inform its students of what a well 
planned rural community would look like. 
How far should a farm house be from a 
hospital? How can you plan a rural com- 
munity so electric power lines can be built 
near the farm houses? Power lines may cost 
from $1500 to $1800 a mile, even very low 
cost ones. Obviously, farm houses can not 
be strung indiscriminately along the coun- 
tryside and yet have light and power. How 
can you plan a rural community in order to 
reduce toa minimum the cost of good roads? 
All of these subjects could be dealt with in 
the sixth-grade class in geography. Instead 
of that, however, the children have to learn 
the exports of the African Gold Coast and 
the boundaries of Tibet. 

The way to correct this is apparent and 


simple. In the urban districts the schools 
should start their discussions with the land 
available and the wise use of it to obtain 
good housing and the other necessary things. 
In the rural communities the discussion 
would proceed with the design of that rural 
community in terms of all the services and 
facilities required in a modern civilized 
community. Economics, then, would take 
on some reality and so would a discussion 
of land values and rents, and that which 
determined them. 


CAN not resist the temptation to offer 
| one further illustration of the traditional 
approach to economic material used in 
many of our schools. In the extreme south- 
eastern part of the United States we have 
been studying some of the problems of hous- 
ing in very underprivileged communities. 
We find that no attention has been paid to 
the orientation of the housing to the pre- 
vailing winds. No effort has been made to 
utilize locally available material to insulate 
the housing and to reduce the high summer 
temperatures. Two or three such minor 
changes in housing would probably do 
much to improve the effective energy of the 
people in those communities. The resulting 
improvement of economic conditions would 
probably be striking. If the purpose of eco- 
nomic instruction, as you understand it, is 
to improve economic conditions, then 
shouldn’t such matters be considered? 

Obviously the best way to vitalize eco- 
nomics instruction in such communities is 
to begin to deal with the important eco- 
nomic matters facing those communities— 
one of which would be the economics of 
housing. The only material dealing with 
housing we could find in the courses of 
study in these communities was one picture 
of a large new housing project in New York 
City. 

Down in the southern Appalachian 
Mountains we have been carrying on an- 
other experiment in trying to vitalize eco- 
nomic education. We discovered that the 
schools studied about goats in Switzerland 
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and how they improve economic conditions 
there by providing milk and cheese. But no 
reference was made to the possibility of 
adding to the milk supply in the local com- 
munity which has always suffered from a 


’ shortage of milk. Attention was paid to the 


economic effects of the palm trees upon the 
tropics. But no attention was given to the 
great improvement of diet which could be 
brought about by the proper and wide- 
spread use of fruit trees and nut trees in the 
local community. Economic matters were 
too far away and too indefinite to have any 
appeal to most of the students. Conse- 
quently, there was no interest in economics, 
and therefore no effect on the economic wel- 
fare of the community. 


Our Economic NEEDS 


HERE is one interesting question you 
7 ask yourself sometime. You might 
even ask your friends. What kind of an 
economic world do they want? If this ques- 
tion is put to large numbers of people when 
the answers are tabulated you will probably 
find that they will fall very largely under 
the headings which are listed below. For 
a good many years I have asked all kinds 
of groups to try to describe a desirable 
economic order. With remarkable con- 
sistency they have listed items which fall in 
the following general classifications. 

The first requirement that is almost al- 
ways suggested is that an economic order 
must provide (1) adequate food for every- 
one. Closely after food comes (2) clothing, 
and (3) shelter. Our desirable economic 
order must also provide (4) satisfactory 
health service and (5) good education. (6) 
A sufficient quantity and quality of recrea- 
tion and amusement is another necessary 
provision. These items almost always ap- 
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pear at the top of the list. And it is interest- 
ing to note that they are all consumption 
items. 

Usually the next item on the list is this: 
(7) the income must be fairly distributed— 
whatever that means. Next on the list is 
usually (8) provision of a good quality of 
work for everybody. It is interesting to note 
that the purpose for having work is pri- 
marily for the consumption items listed first. 
But good quality work—work that one likes 
to do—seems to have an important meaning 
in itself for most individuals. An economic 
order should provide (g) reasonable security 
but also as much (10) freedom as possible. 
It should provide a world that is (11) 
aesthetically attractive. On the negative side 
the economic order must be such (12) that 
it does not incline toward war. 

It is surprising that these are practically 
all the items that will be mentioned. Other 
words and expressions, of course, can be 
found for many of these, and occasionally 
special items will be recommended. But the 
items just listed are the ones that appear 
again and again as suggestions made by large 
numbers of people. 

This list of provisions in a desirable eco- 
nomic order carries a most important sug- 
gestion as to what should be the content of 
economic instruction for the masses. Re- 
member that fully half of these items are 
specifically consumption items and most of 
the others have a very close and direct re- 
lation to consumption. This is another 
strong link in the-chain of evidence that 
for most people the best approach to eco- 
nomic problems is through their-own con- 
sumption needs. Certainly such an approach 
gives most promise as a means of vitalizing 
economic education. 














A Study of Courses in 


Pacific Relations 


JOHN A. HOCKETT 











URING the past decade there has been 
D a growing tendency for schools in the 

Pacific Coast states to give at least some 
consideration in their social studies courses 
to the countries bordering the Pacific Ocean. 
Arguments are scarcely needed to show the 
importance of an understanding of the peo- 
ples of the Orient, Latin America, and the 
other Pacific countries by young people to- 
day. The writer hopes that this tendency is 
not confined to the Far Western states, but 
has no evidence on the trends elsewhere. 
An earlier report ? listed a few of the schools 
that pioneered in offering courses dealing 
with the countries of the Pacific Basin. 

In order to secure a picture of current 
practice in teaching Pacific affairs in Cali- 
fornia, a questionnaire was sent out in the 
~ John A. Hockett, “Western Students Study Their 


Pacific Neighbors,” California Quarterly of Secondary 
Education, April, 1933, pp. 283-89. 








The continuing war in the Far East 
and our ever-growing interest in Latin 
America raise questions about the at- 
tention we give to these areas in so- 
cial studies teaching. Geography has 
usually been concerned with both; 
modern history has come to give some 
slight attention to the Far East. This 
article, written by an assistant profes- 
sor of education in the University of 
California, surveys special and inci- 
dental offerings in the secondary 
schools and junior colleges of Cali- 
fornia. 
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fall of 1937 under the auspices of the San 
Francisco office of the Institute of Pacific 
Relations. This question blank went to a 
large number of junior high schools, senior 
high schools, junior colleges, and to the 
seven state colleges of California. The pur- 
pose in this article is to present the data 
secured by the analysis of these reports. 


SENIOR HiGH SCHOOL LEVEL 


SABLE responses were returned from 
UJ 124 high schools. Thirty-three, or 27 
per cent, of these reported a separate course 
in Pacific Relations. In all cases this was an 
elective course, and in all but three instances 
the course was one semester in length. A 
few schools offered the course in the elev- 
enth year, but in the great majority of 
schools it was a senior course. Enrollments 
reported ranged from 17 to 150, with the 
median at 35 students. 

There were several patterns with regard 
to subject matter included. In a number of 
courses about half the time was devoted to 
a study of the countries of the west Pacific: 
China and Japan, and less frequently Aus- 
tralia, the Philippines, India, Russia, and 
the islands of the Pacific. The other half 
was devoted to Mexico and South America. 
In two courses, one-third of the term was 
given to China and Japan, one-third to Rus- 
sia and India, and one-third to South Amer- 
ica. 

In other courses there was an approxi- 
mately equal emphasis on the historical de- 
velopment of the oriental countries and on 
current problems and events. In one course 
the major emphasis was on the relations of 
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A STUDY OF COURSES 


the United States with the Pacific countries. 
In another, the following distribution of 
emphasis was indicated: geography of the 
Pacific Basin, 10 per cent; history of the 
Pacific countries, 20 per cent; art and litera- 
ture, 10 per cent; government, 10 per cent; 
interests of the great powers in the Pacific, 
20 per cent; current problems, go per cent. 

The approach to the course varied con- 
siderably in different schools. Several 
teachers stated frankly that the course was 
a separate unit. An equal number began 
with the current struggle between Japan 
and China and referred to the past for 
causes. In other schools, the course followed 
the study of the relations of the United 
States and European countries, or fitted in 
as a part of the study of world expansion 
and world problems. One teacher began 
with American possessions in the Pacific, 
and another with Chinese and Japanese im- 
migration into California. 

Ninety-one high schools reported a con- 
sideration of Pacific relations as a unit in a 
more inclusive course. In twenty-nine 
schools the course was world history; in 
twenty-four schools it was social studies. 
The following courses were reported less 
frequently: world and American history in 
nine schools; world problems or world cul- 
ture in eight schools; international relations 
alone or combined with history or social 
studies in seven schools; American history 
in six schools. In two-thirds of the situations, 
the course was reported as an elective 
course; in the other one-third, as required. 
In 85 per cent of the schools, the course was 
a year course. The amount of time devoted 
to Pacific relations varied from one or two 
weeks to more than twelve weeks, with the 
median at three to four weeks. Only one- 
fifth of the schools gave more than six weeks 
to the work on Pacific relations. 


ACH course characteristically depended 
[- on a single textbook with other reading 
matter utilized in varying degrees. In listing 
supplementary materials, somewhat more 
than half of the 124 schools mentioned mag- 
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azines, especially Asia, Current History, 
Time, the National Geographic, and the 
American Observer. One-fourth mentioned 
reference books and encyclopedias; one- 
sixth, newspapers. Further suggestions in- 
cluded the pamphlets and bulletins of the 
Institute of Pacific Relations, the Foreign 
Policy Association, and similar organiza- 
tions; books of travel and historical fiction; 
outside speakers; films, maps, pictures, and 
art exhibits. 

The teachers were asked what additional 
types of material would best meet their 
needs. The most frequent request was for 
a suitable, modern textbook, simple enough 
for the students to understand, and em- 
bodying one or more of the following char- 
acteristics: history, art, music, social condi- 
tions, commercial relations, culture and life 
of the oriental countries; similar materials 
on Canada, Latin America, and Australia; 
American relations with Pacific countries; 
adequate maps, graphs, and charts; presenta- 
tion that is interesting and challenging to 
high school students. A large number of 
teachers expressed a need for pamphlets or 
booklets on specific problems. Another 
group suggested a syllabus or graded bibli- 
ography of current materials that would be 
kept up to date. Several expressed a desire 
for a student’s workbook. Many stated a 
need for more visual aids, especially motion 
pictures of the social life and industries of 
the Pacific countries. One asked for a circu- 
lating exhibit of oriental art. Other requests 
were for vivid descriptions of travel and life 
in the various countries, source material on 
each country giving an understanding of 
the mind and thought of the people, and an 
analysis of major problems, with pros and 
cons, presenting both historical background 
and future significance. 


Junior Hicu ScHoot LEVEL 


N junior high schools the material on Pa- 
cific relations, when included in the cur- 
riculum at all, was nearly always required 
of all pupils as part of a more general course. 
In twenty-five of the thirty-four schools 
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which reported, the course was designated 
as social studies; in four schools it was world 
history; less frequently it was called inter- 
national relations or social living. In about 
one-third of the schools, it was a year course, 
and in the other two-thirds, a semester 
course. The time devoted to Pacific affairs 
ranged from one to twenty weeks, with the 
median at five weeks. The material is most 
frequently included in the work of the 
seventh grade, with the ninth grade ranking 
second in popularity and the eighth grade 
last. 

There was no one predominant pattern 
for the work on Pacific affairs. In several 
schools, two to five weeks were devoted to 
the history and culture of China, with an 
equal emphasis on the history and culture 
of Japan. In a number of courses, emphasis 
was placed on the current agricultural, in- 
dustrial, and commercial problems of the 
oriental countries. In at least eight schools, 
the approach was made through the island 
possessions and the trade relations of the 
United States in the Pacific. In an equal 
number of situations, the geographic ap- 
proach was made. The history of American 
relations with the Pacific nations was usu- 
ally stressed in connection with the geo- 
graphic emphasis. In only a few replies was 
there mention of Latin America or of ori- 
ental countries other than China and Japan. 
Current events in the Orient constituted 
the approach in a few courses. 

The supplementary materials listed by 
junior high school teachers are similar in 
nature but less mature than those men- 
tioned by teachers in senior high schools. 
Several draw on the resources of the school 
library and also use current magazines and 
newspapers freely. Visual aids, including 
motion pictures and slides, were used when 
available. Travel books like Frank G. Car- 
penter’s Asta? and fiction such as Elizabeth 
F. Lewis’s Young Fu of the Upper Yangtze® 
found a place in the junior high school 
work. 


* New York: American Book, 1930. 
* Philadelphia: Winston, 1932. 


Nine teachers expressed a need for sim- 
pler material on the history, social customs, 
and everyday life of China and Japan. Other 
requests were for more or better travel 
books, suitable prose fiction and plays, and 
vivid, colorful descriptions and adventures 
of oriental life. More visual aids of several 
types were frequently requested. Teachers’ 
own needs included more suitable reference 
books and current bibliographies and sum- 
maries. A few teachers expressed the view 
that available materials were adequate for 
the brief study of the Pacific peoples which 
is included in the junior high school pro- 
gram. Accounts in the widely used textbooks 
in modern and American history are neces- 
sarily brief and inadequate. 


CoLLEGE CourRsEs 


F ten junior colleges reporting, one 
offered an elective course of one se- 
mester in Pacific affairs, and one an elective 
course one year in length. In another insti- 
tution, fifteen weeks in a year course in 
international relations are devoted to the 
Pacific nations. The other seven junior col- 
leges reporting gave from one to four weeks 
to Pacific relations in their courses in inter- 
national relations, world history, history of 
modern Europe or America, and social 
studies. T.1e content of the units on Pacific 
affairs and the textbooks and supplementary 
materials used are similar to those in the 
senior high school courses. 

Three of the seven state colleges of Cali- 
fornia reported elective courses dealing with 
the Pacific. Two were semester courses; one, 
a year course. Enrollment ranged from fif- 
teen to sixty. One of the instructors pio- 
neered in giving such a course sixteen years 
ago, and has given it nearly every year since. 
He describes it as primarily a history of the 
Pacific area, in which the students attempt 
to trace the coming into the Pacific area of 
European peoples, to work out their rela- 
tions with the peoples of the area and with 
one another, and to study the present situ- 
ation in the light of the background devel- 


oped. 
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A STUDY OF COURSES 


EVALUATION 

N studying the reports of some 170 teach- 
ers of their efforts to educate young peo- 
ple in relation to the past and present of 
Pacific affairs, one is impressed with the 
variation in content and procedure which 
is represented. Some of the work apparently 
gives students a sound basis for understand- 
ing the important peoples of the Pacific 
area and the current developments and 
problems which are of vital significance to 
the whole world. In other situations, the 
results may be little more than a superficial 
acquaintance with some of the obvious as- 
pects of the problem. Even this is un- 
doubtedly preferable to a complete neglect 
of this vast region with its great majority of 
the people of the earth. Experimentation 
and diversity are signs of vitality, and are no 
doubt desirable in a field which is now be- 
ginning to be recognized as worthy of study 
by a large proportion of the students in our 
schools, especially in view of current inter- 
est in hemisphere defense and cultivation 

of Latin American friendships. 
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SELECTED BIBLIOGRAPHY OF Books SUITABLE 
FOR HiGH SCHOOL CLASSES 


Cotterill, Robert S. Short History of the Americas. New 
York: Prentice-Hall, 1939. Pp. xv, 459. $2.50. 

Eells, Elsie, South America’s Story. New York: Dodd, 
Mead, new ed., 1934. Pp. x, 366. $2.75. 

Golden Gate International Exposition, Department of 
the Pacific Area. America and the Pacific (a bibliog- 
raphy). San Francisco: the Exposition, 1939. 15¢. 

Hoffmann, Walter G. Pacific Relations; the Races and 
Nations of the Pacific Area and Their Problems. 
New York: McGraw Hill, 1936. Pp. xix, 539. $1.96. 

Institute of Pacific Relations, American Council. Films 
of the Pacific Area. New York: the Institute, 1939. 


25C. 

Kirkpatrick, Frederick A. Latin America: a Brief His- 
tory. New York: Macmillan, 1939. Pp. xi, 456. 
$3.75; school ed., $2.80. 

Magruder, Frank A. National Government and Inter- 
national Relations. Boston: Allyn and Bacon, 1929. 
Pp. xiv, 595. $1.80. 

Nugent, Donald R., and Bell, Reginald, eds. The Pa- 
cific Area and Its Problems; a Study Guide. New York: 
Institute of Pacific Relations, 1936. Pp. 234. $1.35. 

Robertson, William S. History of the Latin-American 
Nations. New York: Appleton Century, 2d ed., 1932. 
Pp. xviii, 821. $5.00. 

Steiger, G. Nye. History of the Far East. Boston: Ginn, 
1936. Pp. xii, 928. $4.75. 

Steiger, G. Nye, Beyer, H. O., and Benitez, Conrado. 
History of the Orient. Boston: Ginn, 1926. Pp. ix, 
469. $1.96. , 

Sweet, William Warren. History of Latin America. New 
York: Abingdon, rev. ed., 1929. Pp. 404. $3.00. 

Webster, Hutton. History of Latin America. Boston: 
Heath, end ed., 1936. Pp. xiii, 278. $1.64. 





Information concerning the history, customs, and general culture of other 
American countries will eliminate some . . . obvious barriers to understand- 
ing. Just learning facts, however, is not enough. International friendship 
is a matter of sentiment and appreciation. Such friendship is not fostered 
by information alone, but only by information and friendly understanding, 
each supporting the other. (For These Americas, Educational Policies Com- 


mission. Washington: National Education Association, 1940, pp. 10-11.) 
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A Group of Maladjusted Boys Within 
a Regular Junior High School 








Tie sectioning of classes within a grade 
level in our school is usually done on 
the basis of chronological age. There is 
no intention to divide pupils into groups 
of slow learners and “normal” groups; 
rather it is just one way of getting the sched- 
ule made. 

In the group under discussion it became 
evident long before the close of their first 
semester in West Junior High, in the spring 
of 1939, that there were many individuals 
in the group who were disciplinary prob- 
lems. The teachers tried to adapt the course 
of study to their needs and capacities, but 
there was little satisfaction in working with 
them. 

Early last fall the teachers of this group 
were called to a conference, at which all 
test records and other data showing the 
past history and present capacities of all 








For four years the Curriculum Staff 
of the Eight Year Study has worked 
with teachers in the “Thirty Schools” 
to effect changes in curriculum. The 
final Report of that Study, available 
in 1941 or 1942, will present summary 
generalizations of those changes. How- 
ever, many specific changes, or points 
of view, interesting and valuable in 
themselves, can not be directly in- 
cluded in that report. This article, 
representing one of those worth-while 
individual presentations, comes from a 
teacher in the West Junior High 
School, Des Moines, Iowa. 























individuals were available. Of the twenty- 
eight pupils, twenty were boys, nearly all 
of whom were overage, mentally retarded, 
poor readers, and former members of some 
one of the developmental services in use in 
the system, from which they had finally 
been sent on as ready for regular junior 
high school work. They had entered junior 
high school two to four semesters older than 
the average new pupil in our junior high 
schools, and were out of adjustment with 
their school environment from the begin- 
ning. Failure in elementary school, broken 
homes, malnutrition, low incomes, and 
trouble with law enforcement agencies were 
typical of most of these boys. Intelligence 
quotients ranged from 68 to 102. 


HE girls, while they might be classed as 
slow learners, showed no such pattern 

of potential or actual delinquency. Most of 
the girls were younger than the boys, both 
chronologically and in apparent maturity. 
There were, however, three girls whose char- 
acteristics were similar to those of the boys. 
It was suggested that one solution of the 
problem might be to take all of the girls 
out of the class, add a few troublesome boys 
from a similar seventh-grade section, and 
form two new “core” classes. The English 
teacher who had been having these boys was 
to take the younger and more normal group 
two periods a day, listed as English and so- 
cial studies so far as the schedule was con- 
cerned, but was to have an opportunity of 
working out an experiment in fusion of 
these two subjects. My assignment was to 
have the maladjusted boys as a double- 























period group. During these two periods the 
course of study was to be kept in the back- 
ground, to permit use of the apparent im- 
mediate needs and interests of the group as 
the real curriculum. 

The group was to have the same arithme- 
tic, science, physical education, and music 
teachers, but each teacher working on the 
special assignment agreed that we were to 
demand from a pupil only what he was able 
to give, regardless of any standards, real or 
imaginary, set up in the courses of study 
in their respective subject-matter fields. 


HE shift in grouping was made with 
T ite or no formal announcement to any- 
one in or out of these classes. To the boys, 
however, it was explained that they had 
an opportunity to do things during the 
double period scheduled as English and so- 
cial studies which they had always wanted 
to do. 

An interest inventory was given. It 
showed that the dislikes of the group, both 
individually and as a whole, were much 
stronger than the likes, and revealed a 
marked indifference to many items in which 
normal children of the seventh grade are 
interested. A reading test was given to find 
what steps might be taken in remedial read- 
ing and what reading material could be 
used with the group. Individual and group 
conferences were held to give the boys op- 
portunities to make their interests known. 

Most of these boys had been in trouble, 
in school and out, for several years. Nearly 
all of them had an air of expecting to fail 
in school again. Therefore, it was an- 
nounced that at the end of the semester 
those who were then members of the class 
would all be moved on into the eighth 
grade, regardless of what they had been able 
to accomplish in my class or in the other 
classes. This announcement was met with 
the first enthusiasm they had shown since 
I had known them. It was also announced 
and agreed to by the boys that disciplinary 
help from the office would not be asked 
except in extreme cases. 
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A personal hobby display, composed of 
examples of the work the instructor liked 
to do in his spare time, aroused some dis- 
cussion of things they would like to do. 
Several members asked to make linoleum 
block prints. Within two weeks all but four 
of the boys made creditable prints. Some of 
the subjects were original, others were 
copied from illustrations found in books in 
the room. No attempt was made to push 
any boy into this activity and some of them 
wasted quite a bit of time doing nothing. 


“activities” described above. The 
other period was used for discussion of cur- 
rent radio news reports, newspaper head- 
lines, and questions on many other subjects 
as brought up by the boys. For a month there 
was no attempt to get them to do any rou- 
tine studying. While there was some reading 
material in the room, most of it had been 
tried on the boys and found not interesting 
to them or too difficult in vocabulary or con- 
cept. Finally, from the boys themselves, 
came the request to have some time set aside 
for quiet reading. At this time a great num- 
ber of books from the elementary school 
were brought into the room. 

A new reader, Centerville,) with a read- 
ing level of about grade four, was offered 
for all who cared to read and discuss what 
they read. This book is about a typical small 
town in the Middle West. Several of the 
boys who had lived in small towns held the 
discussions down to the facts as they knew 
them from personal experience. Daily read- 
ing periods, followed the next day by a 
short, duplicated objective test, became a 
popular routine for several weeks. The tests 
were planned to be reading experiences in 
themselves and were never used as probing 
devices to see what had been learned or who 
had not been working. 

Other reading and vocabulary-building 
experiences were brought about through 
taking the class on excursions to see things 


OC)" period a day was allowed for the 


? By Paul R. Hanna, Genevieve Anderson, and Wil- 
liam S. Gray. Chicago: Scott, Foresman, 1938. 
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in the community in which they showed an 
interest. The first excursion was a “practice” 
trip to see if they could live up to some 
simple rules they made about how to behave 
on a field trip. The day before the trip was 
taken a meeting was held to plan for it. 
The teacher stated that he did not believe 
a class should go on a trip without having 
agreed on how all should behave. The boys 
dictated rules they thought should be ob- 
served. These were all written on the board, 
and after each was discussed a vote was taken 
to see if all agreed that it was necessary. 

This trip was taken to explore the im- 
mediate school neighborhood. Before they 
started, a hektographed form was given each 
boy on which he was asked to indicate what 
he already knew, or thought he knew, about 
the neighborhood. After the excursion the 
papers were returned and each boy checked 
over his list to see how many mistakes he 
had made. 

The next day a “dictionary” of words 
which were going to be used in a test on 
the trip was distributed. Here the teacher 
learned a great deal about the difficulties of 
making glossaries of familiar words for the 
use of slow learners. After the glossary was 
studied and discussed, the reading test was 
given. It was made whimsical and interest- 
ing and the entertainment it provided made 
the reading experience enjoyable. 


from this experimental field trip that 
it was planned to take a trip to the junction 
of two rivers near the business section of the 
city. In preparation for the trip, mention 
was made of the history of the neighbor- 
hood, of how an old fort had once stood 
there and why it had been established. One 
of the objectives of the trip was to see if 
they could discover the actual spot on which 
the fort had stood. Pictures and stories from 
textbooks were examined and discussed. 
This trip gave the teacher many oppor- 
tunities to walk and talk with the boys about 
anything they wanted to talk about. Sitting 
on the river bank where the rivers joined, 


S\ much interesting discussion resulted 


there was a short talk about the uses men 
had made of the rivers, straightening of 
streams, water power, flood control, and 
navigation. The next day there was a dis- 
cussion and a simple reading experience 
with a vocabulary made up from the experi- 
ences of the excursion. Some of the boys 
made drawings of the old fort and one made 
a block print of a block house. 


HE next trip was a visit to the whole- 
Teak district. A cooperative wholesale 
grocery was visited. The urge to take this 
trip came largely from the reading Center- 
ville. An outstanding feature of the trip was 
the almost complete absence of questions 
during and at the close of the visit. This 
was partly caused by the loquaciousness of 
the guide, but he stated that they asked less 
questions than any other group he had ever 
conducted through the establishment. Class 
discussion the next day revealed the same 
attitude. They were not even interested in 
the kinds of work they saw the men doing. 

Since so many of the boys had shown an 
interest in drawing, a visit was made to an 
art gallery where Disney’s “Snow White” 
drawings were on display. Here the boys 
saw apparently simple sketches which were 
marked for sale at prices which were beyond 
their imagination. Evidence that to most 
of them the trip had little meaning seemed 
to be the great amount of scuffling and wan- 
dering about. A part of the difficulty was 
that no one in the art gallery seemed able on 
willing to tell the boys anything about any- 
thing hung on the walls. 


F . giede two months after the experi- 
ment started the question of reports 
to parents was discussed. In talking it over 
with the boys, I asked them if they liked re 
port cards. The answer was unanimous— 
“No!” Well, then, what was to be done? One 
boy suggested a letter to each parent. I re- 
minded them that I had many other stu- 
dents to think about when report-card time 
came and that it would be a big job to write 
twenty-four individual letters and say things 





r 
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about each boy which were true about him 
especially. Several of the boys thought they 
wanted the letters or no reports. I asked 
them if they would each like to write me a 
letter, reminding me of the things they had 
done and what they thought I should say 
about their progress. The response was sur- 
prising. Every boy wrote me something. 
Most of them, through a veil of queer spell- 
ing and crude sentence structure, revealed 
themselves to me more clearly than I had 
ever seen them before. With these letters, 
the contents of their test folders, and sam- 
ples of their block prints, I found the writ- 
ing of those letters not a task, but a pleasure. 
Several mothers wrote me interesting and 
helpful letters in reply. 

An evaluation conference with the prin- 
cipal was held and all the teachers of these 
boys agreed that they were better adjusted 
to school than formerly. There were two in- 
corrigibles who had to be eliminated be- 
cause they had become so calloused to 
trouble that they could not see it when it 
was coming up. Juvenile-court authorities 
had paroled them to us and finally saw fit 
to remove them, not only because they 
would not let others work, but because they 
were in trouble outside school. 


HAVE not said much about the remedial 

reading work with these boys. It was 
tried in several ways. The remedial reading 
consultant worked with us. I worked with 
the poorest readers alone and with the better 
readers as helpers, but many of them have 
not yet done any reading except under some 
sort of pressure. Funny books seemed to be 
popular with the boys. After talking it over 
with the principal and others experienced 
with slow learners, I decided to let them 
have funny books if they would bring them 
into the classroom. Many books came, were 
looked over, and thrown aside. I was never 
able to find out why they did not make more 
use of the opportunity to enjoy them 
without the element of surreptitiousness 
being in the picture. Perhaps that was the 


reason. 





T the beginning of the second semester, 

the teacher and the principal tried to 
make arrangements with the manual-arts 
department to have the boys use the school 
shop a period a day or two double periods 
a week should they find that working in a 
shop would contribute to the objectives of 
any class project. Since the shop instructor 
was in the building only during afternoons, 
it was thought that the shop room and some 
typical home workshop tools could be made 
available as needed. The shop is equipped 
with much expensive machinery and the 
idea of divided responsibility for the use 
of the room and equipment did not meet 
with the approval of those vitally concerned, 
so an extra room on the same floor as the 
regular classroom was found and converted 
into a workshop. Tools were borrowed from 
the regular shop and others were found 
about the building. The boys had been 
unanimous in their seeming interest in the 
shop work, but having little imagination 
and less ingenuity they were not very re- 
sponsive to the invitation to bring material 
or small amounts of money with which to 
build individual things for themselves or 
their homes. Some of them brought orange 
crates and made crude boats, but interest 
in this new activity was not any more intense 
than it had been in anything else attempted. 
After much discussion of the situation, 

it was finally decided to build a play house 
for the elementary-school children who are 
in two rooms in our building. Several days 
were spent in discussing and examining 
plans for houses. The science teacher sug- 
gested that she would help them plan the 
wiring of the house for electricity. A tour 
of the unused portions of the building dis- 
closed the presence of quite a lot of dis- 
carded odds and ends of lumber. This lum- 
ber was brought to the shop and studied for 
its possibilities. Plans for the house were 
made to fit the kinds of lumber available. 
Nearly every boy in the class made some 
sort of crude drawing to show his idea of 
the kind of house we should build within 
the limitations of our materials. A plan was 
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adopted and the work of cutting out and 
assembling parts of the house was divided 
up among as many boys as possible. 

One of the boys decided to become the 
interior decorator. Another decided to be 
responsible for designing and making the 
shutters for the windows. Each of these boys 
soon attracted another boy to his project. 
A field trip was taken to a garage being built 
near the school to see how the men put up 
the frame for a building. Some of the boys 
were discouraged because they realized the 
meager supply of materials we had at hand. 
This had been a characteristic of most of 
the boys of the group most of the time. They 
are always willing to try something differ- 
ent. They make a brave start, but soon tire 
of the activity or grow disgruntled if the 
thing they are doing does not turn out just 
right or results do not come easily and 


quickly. 


INCE the shop was made available there 
has been one marked benefit. When it 
was announced that we could plan work to 
do with tools, it was clearly stated that the 
first period each day would be devoted to 
scholastic work planned by the teacher and 
the group, and that any day any individual 
or the group as a whole showed a slipshod 
attitude toward this work there would be 
no shop that day. A few of the boys had to 
do some work on shop time, but most of 
them have shown a more willing attitude 
toward such activities as have been planned 
for the “school” period. This work is varied 
in nature, including reading and discussion 
of social studies material on their reading 
level about European countries. 
Current-events discussions have been 
most popular and have led to interested 
reading and study of geography and history 
of many of those countries. While this is in 
line with the regular social studies course 
in grade eight, it has not been handed out 
to the boys as a requirement, but has been 
given to them at their own request most of 
the time. Work in language as a subject is 
not attempted, but there are opportunities 


given for oral expression and some writing 
experiences are given once or twice a week, 
There has been some formal work in gram- 
mar, using workbooks, but its value has 
been as much in reading experience as it has 
been in learning techniques of grammatical 
usage. Except for a few weeks preceding an 
all-school spelling contest no attempt has 
been made to teach formal spelling. Each 
individual has his own bias against spelling, 
and with the exception of three boys, any 
attempts to make spelling a routine would 
have added just one more form of discour- 
agement to the burden they have all carried 
for years. 


O forestall the impression that we think 

we have found any new answers to an 
old problem and to keep the record straight, 
we wish to be perfectly frank in stating the 
shortcomings of our experiment. We have 
aimed too low in what we might expect 
these boys to do at times, scholastically 
speaking, but it has been done deliberately. 
We wanted these boys to like to come to 
school, but at the same time we wanted to 
keep their respect for the school as a busi- 
nesslike place in which to work. 

The attitudes of the boys have not always 
been what we expected. Some of them have 
learned to do less and less than they could 
have done under the sort of pressure in- 
volved in fear of failure to be “promoted.” 
However, we did not plan on the impression 
getting out in the school or community, 
that it was just an easy place to spend the 
day, and that, somehow, we were dodging 
our responsibility by not making them do 
many of the things they had been forced to 
do in order to continue with regular classes. 
Some boys in another class were found to 
be deliberately loafing. When challenged, 
they said that if they could get put in the 
other class they wouldn’t have to work. 
Others said they had as much right to shop 
as those boys. We have tried to avoid label- 
ing the group even in conversation among 
ourselves, as we did not want any stigma to 
be attached to membership in the group. 
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No standard tests given have shown any 
particular degree of growth in the regular 
school subjects. Few tests have been given, 
as none of them could measure the results 
we want to get. Constant checking with each 
other and other members of the faculty who 
come in contact with the boys has convinced 
most of us that the experiment has built up 
a “plus” attitude toward school in most of 
them. Some of them have voluntarily ex- 
pressed a desire for a chance to do the more 
“regular” school work. This desire has been 
granted within the limitations of the class 
setup, but only one transfer out of the class 
to another section within the school has 
been made, and that was not done at the 
pupil's request, but because we all felt that 
the boy needs the other type of work. 


O far as educational objectives are con- 

cerned, we believe that we have given 
these boys experiences which will make 
them better citizens along five lines. (1) 
They have improved in their attitude to- 
ward organized authority, not on account of 
having found this authority a stern, relent- 
less nemesis for the evil-doer, but because 
they believe that we are trying to under- 
stand them. (2) They are happier in their 
daily associations in the group and around 
the school than they were when the class 
was organized. (3) They have taken part 
in planning many activities which they felt 
were important, and to the extent of their 
capabilities, have carried out some of the 
plans to a successful conclusion. (4) They 
have gained a feeling for human life in other 
parts of the world through their daily dis- 
cussion of news reports and radio broadcasts 
and have learned to look for facts to use in 
interpreting these reports. (5) They have 
experienced using what resources they have 
at hand to gain an end without depending 
on materials seemingly necessary, but not 
furnished through the regular channels. 


HAT has the teacher learned from 

the experiment? First, let me say that 
to me there are no “‘sacred cows’ at the 
junior high school level. If I had not been 
thoroughly aware of the vast difference be- 
tween the capacities and likes and dislikes 
of individuals, I would not have gotten my- 
self into this situation. I have learned that 
these differences do not need to be ironed 
out to make a group of boys into accept- 
able school citizens. I have no more right to 
be caustic and impatient with the boy who 
can not spell or read well than he has a right 
to be impatient with me, especially if he 
can take a pencil and draw a picture that 
looks like something he sees, when I can not 
make a pencil do his kind of tricks at all! 
Perhaps his talent is as worth developing 
as the more traditional and common apti- 
tudes for spelling, grammar, memorization 
of facts, and ready speech. 


DO not care to close this paper on the 
| keynote of the futility of teaching any 
skill, or set of skills, to slow learners. Rather 
let the keynote of the entire experience be: 
Boys and girls have a right to be in a school 
atmosphere in which they can do their best 
without being thrown into situations in 
which they can not hope to succeed. Atti- 
tudes are more important than skills or 
facts memorized. Administrative machinery 
can be adjusted to provide ways and means 
of developing wholesome attitudes for even 
the least capable pupils. The amount of 
teacher time per pupil used in this experi- 
ment probably can not be continued here, 
but any school staff can sit down together, 
face this problem honestly, and help the 
principal find ways of doing something for 
maladjusted children in spite of habits of 
scheduling on some arbitrary basis which 
does not take into account the delicate fac- 
tors involved in caring for the real needs 
of boys and girls. 























Community Resources and the 


Social Studies 


A. N. GOODWIN 





O other source is as fruitful in furnish- 
ing concrete illustrations of the mate- 
rial presented in the classroom as is 

the example of the people of the commu- 
nity carrying on their daily living. ““The 
pupil who fails to identify the local counter- 
part of what he studies in a book is failing 
to utilize the most promising materials,” de- 
clares E. B. Wesley, who goes on to say that 
“the local community furnishes instances of 
every fundamental process.”! It is impor- 
tant that the teacher aid pupils in realizing 
that many processes described in textbooks 
are actually operating in their communities. 
Facts that are reinforced by actual observa- 
tion will be remembered long after the final 
examinations, and beneficial attitudes will 
be acquired that will aid the student all 
through life. 

Although urban centers provide a greater 
variety of examples that can be drawn upon 
for classroom instruction, the smaller com- 
munities generally carry on similar func- 
tions. The police system in a large city, for 
example, has to be more comprehensive and 


1 Teaching the Social Studies. Boston: Heath, 


p. 432f. 


~~ 
1937, 








Many of us overlook valuable teach- 
ing materials and experiences that 
would add to the vitality and effective- 
ness of our teaching. The suggestions | 
in this article, which are especially ap- | 
propriate to smaller communities, 
come from a teacher in the high school 
at Alexandria, Minnesota. 
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more specialized than that of a smaller com- 
munity, but its primary purpose is never- 
theless the same in both communities. The 
materials for instruction in a smaller com- 
munity may be less obvious, but all com- 
munities do contain a wealth of material 
that can be used to reinforce and enrich the 
social studies curriculum. In fact, the social 
studies curriculum should be thought of as 
embracing the community as well as the 
books and other materials traditionally a 
part of the classroom instruction. 

Since so many high schools are located 
in towns of from one thousand to two thou- 
sand inhabitants, it might be well to investi- 
gate the possibilities that such a town offers 
in the way of community resources. One 
does not have to look far for valuable ad- 
juncts to classroom method. 


T 


its own background and take greater pride 


Loca History AND MusreuMs 


HE use of local history is possible every- 
where. The class will better understand 


in its achievements if it understands how the 
social, political, and economic conditions 
of the community have developed. One way 
of getting at this history is to study the files 
of the local papers. Most small communities 
have a weekly paper that has been published 
since the early days of the community. 
These old files are a source of much valu- 
able information. I remeraber reading vivid 
accounts of the coming of the railroad in 
the files of my own small town newspaper. 
There was keen rivalry between my town 
and one twenty miles farther west as both 
tried to attract the railroad their way. My 
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town was more favorably situated between 
the termini of the proposed line and won 
out, much to the satisfaction of its people. 
Good descriptions were also given of the 
hardships that the merchants and travelers 
of the community suffered in order to travel 
and trade beyond the community bound- 
aries before the advent of the railroad. Most 
youngsters read of the hardships endured 
by people of primitive communities without 
dreaming that the people of their own 
neighborhood were at one time faced with 
problems of a similar nature. 

The resources of any particular com- 
munity can also be used in building up a 
small museum. Like many Minnesota com- 
munities, ours had once been the haunt of 
Indians, and many homes had small collec- 
tions of arrowheads, stone axes, beads, and 
other such relics which the students gladly 
contributed to the history museum. This 
made both local and state history much 
more realistic and vital and was a source of 
motivation for the entire class. 


County RECORDS 

ESIDES the local newspaper and relics, 
B another source of historical information 
is the county records. These are open to all, 
and usually the Register of Deeds of the 
county is glad to pick out a few representa- 
tive deeds to property for the inspection of 
the class visiting the courthouse. Deeds and 
abstracts showing the original sale by the 
United States government to some early set- 
tler will prove exceedingly interesting. 
Homestead laws and the story of the settle- 
ment of the West thus become real. 

For the class in “American Problems,” 
political science, or community problems, 
the institutions of the community are rich 
sources of information. The courthouse is 
a mine of practical information. The Mid- 
dle Western county as a unit of govern- 
ment illustrates practically all phases of 
government found in the United States. 
The board of county commissioners repre- 
sents the various townships found in the 
county and illustrates representative govern- 





ment. It is not necessary to go to the state 
capital or to Washington to see how repre- 
sentative government works. The county 
treasurer functions as the county’s fiscal 
agent in much the same capacity that the 
treasurer of the state does for the state, or 
the secretary of the treasury does for the 
federal government. A counterpart of many 
of the functions of the state and national 
government are thus carried on in the local 
courthouse. 

When it comes to the study of crime, the 
sheriff's office, county attorney’s office, and 
the district court are indispensable illustra- 
tions of the process of indictment, appre- 
hension, and trial of those who have not 
obeyed the rules of organized society. These 
functions too can be actually observed since 
most county officials are glad to explain 
their duties to interested high school stu- 
dents. When it is not advisable for the whole 
class to visit the courthouse, several mem- 
bers can interview these county officials and 
report back to the class on the firsthand in- 
formation gathered. Such reports are even 
more interesting and enlightening when the 
whole class has discussed the matter before- 
hand and has definitely instructed its dele- 
gates on the specific matters about which 
they are to gather information and the ques- 
tions they are to ask. 


ECONOMIC INSTITUTIONS 


ESIDES aiding the school in the study 
B of history and social problems, the com- 
munity offers help in the study of economics. 
The local banks should be used to give a 
clearer and more objective understanding 
of the subject of money and banking. The 
class in economics can either visit a bank or 
ask one of the local bankers to visit the 
classroom and describe the loan functions 
of the bank, the part that the local bank 
plays in the Federal Reserve system and the 
Federal Land Bank system, and explain how 
the clearinghouse operates. Students can get 
specimens of blank checks, sight drafts, mort- 
gage forms, and other bank paper that will 
give a clearer understanding of the subject. 
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Many communities now have cooperative 
creameries, cooperative stores, or coopera- 
tive oil companies which can be visited dur- 
ing the discussion on cooperative market- 
ing. Other methods of trade can be better 
understood by actually visiting one or two 
mercantile firms or by asking a local dealer 
to talk to the class on various problems con- 
fronting his business, such as installment 
buying and selling, his part in the discount- 
ing of commercial paper in connection with 
money and banking, chain store policies, 
and any number of business practices. 

The large urban center offers possibili- 
ties of a more specialized character. Its mu- 
seums and libraries are rich sources of illus- 
trative material. Teachers in the larger 
school systems should be especially inter- 
ested in the excellent collection of slides and 
flat pictures that the better equipped li- 
braries offer. Effective use of these facilities 
can be made in the teaching of such subject 
matter as social security, labor problems, 
and natural resources. 


FILMS 


OTION pictures, too should be 
M thought of as an effective method of 
instruction, and these are available in al- 
most all communities. Current motion pic- 
tures that dramatize history or give an in- 
sight into social conditions and problems, if 
wisely chosen, will prove very worth while. 
If the school has a projection machine, vari- 
ous companies will supply excellent films 
about their particular industries. The Fed- 
eral Reserve Bank has a film on banking 
procedure which is furnished to any school 
on request and which will prove very in- 
structive and beneficial. A film entitled 
“Back of Banks and Business,” issued by 
the Federal Reserve Bank of Minneapolis, 
shows the progress, organization, and activ- 
ities of the Federal Reserve system in one 
section of the United States. Another on 
“Cooperative Marketing,” issued by the di- 
vision of Motion Pictures of the Extension 
Service, United States Department of Agri- 
culture, shows the operation and marketing 


functions of cooperatives.* Teachers and pu- 
pils may also take, develop, and edit films, 
increasing and preserving materials for use 
in community study. 

Motion pictures are especially useful in 
molding attitudes, introducing new mate- 
rials, and presenting a coherent idea of a 
process. They help students to understand 
historical relationships and give them a 
vivid feeling of the living past through char- 
acter dramatization. 


TRIPS 


N planning visits to various community 
| agencies certain precautions should be 
taken to insure a valuable learning experi- 
ence. A carefully planned trip involves: (1) 
adequate preparation of the class, (2) ar- 
rangements with those in charge of the place 
to be visited, (3) a planned procedure dur- 
ing the visit, and (4) a practical class dis 
cussion of the things observed. Pupils should 
be prepared in advance to make intelligent 
observations and ask pertinent questions. 
This preparation should also stimulate thei 
interest in the trip. 


TUDY of the resources of the local com- 
S munity will, if properly carried out, 
stimulate interest in the curricular mate- 
rials. It will give the students pride in the 
achievements of their community and faith 
in its future. It will give them greater appre- 
ciation of the functions that the community 
performs, a better understanding of its prob 
lems, and should prepare them for more us¢ 
ful and responsible citizenship in later life. 


* The two films just cited may be obtained by paying 
transportation cost. Among many other films that 
might be cited is “Conquest of the Forest,” available 
from the Visual Instruction Section of the General 
Electric Company, Chicago, which presents a compre 
hensive picture of the lumber industry. The Wholesome 
Film Service, Inc., 48 Melrose Street, Boston, Massa- 
chusetts, has films, rented at $2.50 each, on the de- 
partments of Commerce, Interior, Justice, Labor, and 
Post Office, at Washington, and on “America’s Natural 
Resources” and “One Hundred Years of Railroad De 
velopment.” These are of course merely samples of ma- 
terial now available. 

* See the suggestions in “Sight and Sound in the Social 
Studies,” Social Education, May, 1940, p. 363. 
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~ A School-Community Project in 


Historic Georgetown 


ANNA M. JACKSON 





HE task of the modern elementary 
school extends beyond the teaching of 
skills and information. Today it must 
provide children with broad experiences 
that strengthen their interpretive powers. 

In the belief that local environment of- 
fers innumerable opportunities for rich and 
varied experiences, the faculty of the Phil- 
lips-Wormley School culled from the wealth 
of information already existing in George- 
town, the pertinent facts to be brought to 
the children’s attention in a study of the 
historic significance and importance of this 
community. 

We set out to develop in the children an 
appreciation for the historical importance 
of thei neighborhood; to increase 
their understanding of the time and other 
factors necessary for great changes in a com- 


own 


munity; and to develop an appreciation for 
the sentiment attached to the old and 
beautiful about them. We hoped to increase 
knowledge through the use of the local en- 
vironment and depended upon an apprecia- 
tion of the inter-relationship and interde- 
pendence of the community of Georgetown 
to build a better citizenship. Above all, our 
aim was to create a deep and lasting interest 





This account of a successful ele- 
mentary-school project in community 
study comes from the administrative 
| principal of a public school in Wash- 
ington, D. C. The procedures are 
readily adaptable to other communi- 
ties. 
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in Georgetown that would contribute to a 
rich cultural background for the children. 


MOTIVATION 


HE children’s knowledge of Georgetown 
jw found to be very meager. They be- 
lieved that their community was relatively 
unimportant because of its location some 
distance from what they termed the “impor- 
tant part of the city,” away from the White 
House, Capitol, and other government 
buildings. They were also misinformed as 
to the origin of the name, Georgetown, be- 
lieving it was created in honor of George 
Washington, when in reality it had been a 
well established community long before the 
advent of the “Father of His Country.” 

This lack of knowledge provided an ex- 
cellent approach to the problem at hand— 
that of increasing the reading possibilities 
through the study of the child’s immediate 
environment. Faculty conferences were held 
and plans were painstakingly evolved. The 
fact that “experience is the keynote of pri- 
mary education,” and that our local en- 
vironment offered an opportunity for varied 
and rich experiences, provided excellent 
stimuli. 

The teachers then set out to interest par- 
ents and friends in the project and suc- 
ceeded to the extent that the entire com- 
munity became Georgetown conscious. At 
Parent-Teacher Association meetings and 
in the regular assemblies the principal and 
other speakers pointed out the advantages 
of living in the community. References were 
continually made to the noted persongges 
who were living or had lived there. Direct 
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appeals were made to parents to make con- 
tact with persons who were familiar with 
the community and its historic surround- 
ings. Requests were made to the various 
civic organizations for visual and other aids. 


AcTIVITY PROGRAM 

CHOOL excursions to points of interest 
S were taken frequently. The reading 
room of the public library was among the 
first places visited. The pupils in the upper 
middle grades found books on Georgetown 
absorbing and informative, as they were 
true stories of the achievements of actual 
people. In the periodical room of the Con- 
gressional Library the children also read 
articles and took notes on what they con- 
sidered important for later classroom dis- 
cussion. 

Development of originality was evident 
in the creative work of the children. They 
collected a number of relics and heirlooms, 
labelled them, and placed them on exhibi- 
tion at school. The children enjoyed making 
charts of pictures from the rotogravure sec- 
tions of the papers, although they seemed 
especially interested in making charts of 
snapshots they had taken themselves. His- 
torically accurate scrapbooks, colorfully il- 
lustrated in an impressionistic manner, were 
also made by the children. A good deal of 
their information was obtained from back 
files of newspapers, old church records, and 
recent publications of the WPA. Then, too, 
the Washington Board of Trade supplied 
some educational posters. 

The children were interested in inter- 
viewing old Georgetown inhabitants. In 
some instances descendants of the original 
Georgetown families, still living in their 
original homesteads, were willing to give 
firsthand information to the children. Much 
was gained from these contacts, especially 
in the knowledge of customs, styles, man- 
ners, and traditions. 

Maps were used in comparing the present- 
day Georgetown with the old community. 
The children became acquainted with such 
old trade routes as canals, old roads, trails, 


bridges and the like. The former trade 
streets, with few exceptions, are now all 
residential. The old street names and loca- 
tions were also taught to the children. 


HE upper grade children completed 

their work on their project with a survey 
of Old Georgetown which resulted in a 
“Traveler's Guide.” The guide listed the 
places which had particularly interested the 
children. A sample page from the “Guide” 
follows: 


Historic Interest 
Home of Thomas 
Jefferson when he 
was Secretary of 
State 
Washington's 3049 M St., NW Home of George 
Engineering Washington while 
Headquarters he was surveying; 
also headquarters 
for Pierre L’Enfant 
while he was mak- 
ing plans for the fu- 
ture Capital 
Forrest-Marbury 3350 M St., NW Built by Uriah For- 


Name Location 
Site of Thomas 1047 Jefferson 
Jefferson’s home Street 


House rest, one time mayor 
of Georgetown 
Foxhall 3123 Dumbarton Home’ of Henry 


Foxhall, who fur 
nished cannon and 
shot for the War of 
i812 
Gunbarrel Fence 28th and P Sts Fence made_ from 
discarded muskets 
used in the War of 
1°12, located at this 
corner 
N St., between Typical 
33d and 34th Sts, town 


Ave., NW 


George 
dwellings 


Coxey'’s Row 


NW built by John Cox, 
mayor of George 
town 


Although this study was centered around 
the community of Georgetown, its general 
principles are applicable to any community. 
So, too, the children of any community 
could prepare a guide to its places of inter- 
est. 


OUTCOMES AND EVALUATION 


HE outcomes observed from the work on 
T nis project were: (1) stimulation of a 
desire to read; (2) creation of civic interest 
and appreciation for historic surroundings; 
(3) elimination of much self-consciousness 
on the part of the non-reader by providing 
a common interest; (4) personality enrich- 
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ment brought about by the real life stories 
of men and women whose influence and 
actions are outstanding; (5) increased 
knowledge of Georgetown on the part of the 
children and the community; (6) respect 
for the rights of others; (7) stimulation of 
patriotism; (8) creation of a desire for better 
living conditions; (g) better understanding 
of the city; (10) greater realization on the 
part of the children of the interdependence 
of man; (11) creative writing, oral expres- 
sion, painting, design, drawing, and songs 
stimulated; and (12) publication of a peri- 
odical. 

In addition, other habits and skills noted 
were: skill in observing details, ability to 
report accurately on observations, increased 
attention to guides and speakers, and in- 
creased desire to work cooperatively. Chil- 
dren of different ages shared responsibilities 
in collecting and preserving materials. 

Belief in the success of our community 
study has been sustained by the thorough 
manner in which teachers, children, and 
parents joined in putting over the com- 
munity study; by the pathetic joy of the 
slow-learning child who found that he too 
was having the satisfaction of success in the 


classroom; and by the increased ability of 
the children to read independently any ma- 
terial that comes under their observation. 
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is folly to think that pupils can gain a comprehension of social life 
‘enum a series of formal statements about the church, the state, the family, 
and social clubs. It is equally foolish to think that pupils will come to an 
understanding of industry by reading descriptions of factories and of systems 
of transportation. It is vain to seek solutions of the economic problems of 
modern life through formal definitions of capital and labor. We come back 
to the statement with which this article opened: Much social science which 
has been included in the curriculum in the past is lacking in realism; it 
is abstract, theoretical, and unappealing to the minds of youth. The remedy 
for existing defects is to be found in an expansion of the scope of social 
instruction. Social values are to be sought in all the subjects in the cur- 
riculum. The social sciences are to become the core of all subjects. (Charles 


H. Judd, “Needed Revisions in Social-Science Instruction,” Fourth Yearbook, 
National Council for the Social Studies, 


1934, P- 15.) 








World History: Surveys or Substance? 


DONALD R. ALTER 





WELL known practice of educators 
is to lay the blame for poor work at 
the door of the teacher farther down 
the line in the instructional process. High 
school teachers have been known to criti- 
cize the elementary school, and the latter 
in turn sometimes put the burden of blame 
on “home environment.” On this basis the 
contention of college teachers, that high 
school preparation in history is an inade- 
quate foundation for college work, may be 
somewhat discounted. Yet there is some 
measure of truth in what we say. In teaching 
ancient history on the college level, for ex- 
ample, the author has frequently found 
many students in complete darkness on rel- 
atively simple topics, some of which are 
necessary background, by way of common 
reference, for the college course. Students 
are often ignorant of the simple stories of 
the Old Testament, the main content of the 
Iliad and Odyssey, and such heroic tales 
from ancient Rome as the story of Romulus 
and Remus, or Horatius at the Bridge. 
The college teacher finds himself look- 
ing into blank faces when he attempts to 
use these as illustrations for such lessons of 
ancient history as the values of archaeology, 








If we tried to cover less ground, 
could we teach history better? A pro- 
fessor of history in the Eastern Illinois 
State Teachers College, Charleston, 
considers the question, with special 
reference to the one-year course in 
world history. 
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the proper use of anachronistic materials, 
and the place of tradition in the understand- 
ing of historical data. 

Yet despite these shortcomings of stu- 
dents, the author finds himself in no exact 
agreement with his colleagues who maintain 
that high school graduates know too little 
history. Rather, he feels that if the main 
emphasis were placed elsewhere, we would 
get better results. There are items of learn- 
ing more important for high school pupils 
to master than the facts, or even the under- 
standings, of historical content before they 
move on to the college level of study. 


3ACKGROUND FOR COLLEGE HISTORY 
Sat of all, high school graduates who 


intend to study history in college should 
have developed the attitude of research. By 
this the author does not mean that he ex- 
pects a high school graduate to exhibit the 
same competence in the matter as he will 
later, after the completion of a doctoral dis- 
sertation. He does mean, however, that the 
student should have the same attitude to- 
ward historical study, if only in incipient 
form. If a student, for instance, is satisfied 
to pronounce a Greek proper name the way 
he thinks it ought to sound, he does not 
have this attitude. If he checks the accuracy 
of every item of his information, as far as 
his time and his resources permit, he does 
have it, and he is well on the way to becom- 
ing a really first-rate history student. High 
school graduates ought to be at least some- 
what nearer the second condition than the 
first. 

Second, the high school graduate ought to 
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be able to see and to make logical connec- 
tions. He should be able to outline a report 
so that it has a beginning, a body, and an 
end. He should be able to analyze a body of 
content, locating its parts; and, if the parts 
are given, to synthesize them into a mean- 
ingful generalization. These things, of 
course, come only by practice. The high 
school teacher can not secure their develop- 
ment when he continues to do them for his 
pupils. 

The third item is fundamental to them 
all. High school graduates should be able 
to read accurately and to write clearly. The 
author realizes that history teachers are not 
solely to blame for this deficiency when it 
occurs. He believes, however, that they are 
as much responsible as any other group of 
teachers, for if any subject content should 
encourage careful reading and clear state- 
ment, it is history. The high school history 
teacher, therefore, should at every stage of 
his instruction insist upon it and accept no 
work as satisfactory until a reasonable de- 
gree of competence in reading and writing 
has been established. 

Finally, the high school graduate enter- 
ing college history should like history. It is 
scarcely possible to urge this point with too 
much vigor. It is necessary, however, that the 
student like history for substantial rather 
than superficial reasons. By a superficial 
reason, the author means the liking of his- 
tory because it has been made easy to take. 
sy substantial reasons, he means the liking 
of history for its actual human content and 
for the fact that the student has habitually 
mastered those parts of its content to which 
he has directed his attention. 


FACTS VERSUS GENERALIZATION 


HE author believes in small areas of 
| pote thoroughly studied rather than 
in vast periods covered by the textbook 
method and teacher generalization. In fact, 
he will go so far as to say that history covered 
in this latter manner is not learned at all. 
There may well be glib repetition of general 
statements gleaned from the textbook or 


from the teacher, with no understanding of 
any of them. If the statement that there is no 
royal road to learning means anything, it 
certainly applies here. For a true under- 
standing of any generalization comes only 
when we ourselves master and then syn- 
thesize the items of which that general idea 
is composed. This is, of course, not quite so 
true after we have mastered many items and 
created many generalizations, but it is 
pointedly true on lower levels of instruction. 
Moreover, the individual items are really 
the ones of greatest human interest. 

It is apparent that a real liking for history 
comes by its mastery and by the human 
interest of its content. Both are indeed parts 
of a whole, for a pupil likes the human ele- 
ments the more when he thoroughly masters 
and therefore fully understands them. But 
neither thorough mastery nor full under- 
standing are possible when the generaliza- 
tions are presented without the details that 
make them real—real to the flesh and the 
blood, as well as to the brain, of the learner. 


‘TEACHING FOR MASTERY 

T this point it becomes apparent that 
there is a joker involved in this dis- 
cussion. In other words, the author is sure 
that if high school teachers succeed in teach- 
ing students to read intelligently, to write 
clearly, to organize logically, to search for 
the truth, and to like history for its human 
content thoroughly mastered, they will also 
have taught them a vast amount of subject 
matter along the way. Yet he insists that the 
emphasis should be not upon what the stu- 
dent entering college knows, but upon what 
he can do. If all teachers on all levels would 
adopt this view of the matter, the knowledge 
of facts and the understanding of ideas 

would easily take care of themselves. 

But some will ask, ‘““Then how are we to 
be sure that the learner has covered the 
whole field of history, if we emphasize small 
areas studied intensively? Is it not essential 
that a history student should learn the whole 
course of affairs from earliest Egypt or Su- 
meria to latest international developments?” 
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The answer is that such mastery is, of 
course, desirable. Unfortunately, from a 
practical point of view, it is impossible for 
any high school graduate. It is indeed doubt- 
ful if college students on the graduate level 
have any such grasp of world history that 
they truly understand the teachings of the 
master historians with regard to the mean- 
ings of all historical eras and developments, 
from the beginning to the present. To prove 
this point one has but to listen to the average 
public speakers, many of whom are college 
graduates, still attributing the ‘fall of 
Rome” to whatever cause happens to suit 
their immediate need for driving home a 
point. The real reason for such common 
superficiality of thinking lies in the very at- 
tempt to teach world history as one con- 
tinued story, whether the course runs for 
one year or two within the high school pro- 
oram. It is, indeed, a blind effort and we are 
daily reaping its reward in shallow thinking, 
susceptibility to propaganda, and like weak- 
nesses among our students. 


ONCENTRATION on small areas with 
C genuine study of all the detailed infor- 
mation available, will produce the opposite 
results. Our students will no longer be satis- 
fied with surface answers, but will demand 
the right to get to the bottom of a problem. 
They will be willing to persist in studying a 
topic until they have a real understanding 
of its meaning. Moreover, with every prob- 
lem mastered, they further perfect the pro- 
cedures essential for such mastery, until each 
new problem yields its answer more readily 
than the last. 

Now it is common knowledge that when 
a man has a sharp tool and is skilled in 
using it, he actually does use it often and 
keeps it sharp and bright. By training pupils 
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in mastery of subject-matter units we give 
them such a tool and such skilled use that 
they will continue the processes of learning 
effectively through all their later living. At 
this point, then, we reach the goal of the 
Commission on the Social Studies’ report 
that a good course of social science study 
should begin in the first grade, continue 
through high school and be. effective 
throughout adult life. 


unit of history here, another there, a 
student may eventually be prepared to take 


HUS in the long run, by mastering one 


a general course showing the whole history 
of Western civilization. Possibly this will 
occur by the time he is a senior in college. 
But by that time the chances are he no 
longer needs it, for he is in a position to 
organize such a course for himself. Having 
mastered the details of many of its units so 
that he thoroughly understands them, he 
finds they fit together with the precision of a 
jig-saw puzzle. Having mastered the tech- 
niques of study he is able quickly and ef- 
ficiently to fill in the other pieces, hitherto 
unstudied, and thus complete the picture. 

Our brethren of the social science fields of 
economics and sociology have already made 
or are rapidly making this discovery of con- 
centration. In the fields of history and gov- 
ernment we still lag behind, insisting on 
“covering the fields’ whether students are 
better or worse students and citizens as a 
result of the experience. The time has come 
when we can no longer depend on the yeo- 
man service of our colleagues to turn out 
keen and alert student-citizens. We must 
take our part in this affair. The place of his 
tory can thus be saved from what otherwise 
may be an early disappearance from the high 
school course of study. 
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Have You Read? 


WILBUR F. MURRA 





LIBERALS DILEMMA 


IBERALS oppose force. Liberals also op- 
pose fascism. These two planks in the 
platform of every liberal of a decade 

ago inevitably collided after the outbreak 
of war in Europe, and the collision became 
the more agonizing as totalitarian success at 
arms appeared to threaten the very survival 
of democracy—and_ liberalism—in Great 
sritain and the United States. 

Liberals have suffered deep distress of 
soul as they have come to grips with the 
heart of their dilemma. Either the expan- 
sion of fascism must be acquiesced in if one 
refuses to Oppose it with force, or the old 
aversion to the use of force must be aban- 
doned. Few indeed have been able to ride 
out the course of events without dropping 
overboard tenets of faith formerly clung to. 
The nature of the dilemma, the renuncia- 
tions that have been made, the controversies 
among the liberals themselves—all this has 
come conspicuously to the attention of the 
\merican public in recent months. For it 
is the nature of liberals to be articulate... 
and controversial. Magazines and news- 
papers have given a prodigious amount of 
space to documenting the crisis in liberal 
thought. Only some of the more notable per- 
sonalities, viewpoints, and events can here 
be noted. 


that month Waldo Frank and Lewis 
Mumford resigned their editorships with 
the New Republic because they accused that 
liberal journal of being too constrained by 
its pacifistic leanings, too unwilling to 


| ew crisis came to a head last May. In 
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stand up and fight. Conversely, veteran 
Oswald Garrison Villard resigned from the 
Nation because that journal had urged 
more vigorous anti-fascist action than its 
former editor could approve. Frank and 
Mumford have each set forth in books their 
cases for a more positive, spiritual liberal- 
ism. Frank’s Chart for Rough Waters (New 
York: Doubleday, Doran) appeared last 
spring; Mumford’s Faith for Living (New 
York: Harcourt, Brace) was published in 
August. An extract from the latter volume 
is published in the September Atlantic un- 
der the title “The Passive Barbarian,” 
which purports to show that “the same facts 
which explain the rise of fascism in Germany 
and Italy also explain the lack of resistance 
in other countries.” 


however, were two acts of Archibald 
MacLeish. Liberal, poet-librarian MacLeish 
first published an article in the Nation for 
May 18 (“The Irresponsibles’”’), and then on 
May 23 addressed the American Association 
for Adult Education on “Post-war Writers 
and Pre-war Readers” (subsequently pub- 
lished in the New Republic for June 10). 
MacLeish fervently called upon his fellow- 
liberals to take the stand that democracy 1s 
worth fighting for. He went further and 
blamed the liberals—writers particularly, 
himself included—for having endangered 
the success of a fight for democracy by sap- 
ping the “moral preparedness” of the 
younger generation with their cynical de- 
bunking of motives and skepticism of all 
proclaimed values. 


Fics more important than these events, 
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In the Nation for June 1, eight writers 
criticized “The Irresponsibles,” with vary- 
ing degrees of agreement. The MacLeish 
address evoked a series of statements from 
liberal writers. In the June 24 issue of Life, 
Ernest Hemingway, Hartley Grattan, Dal- 
ton Trumbo, and Richard Aldington ob- 
jected, whereas Maxwell Anderson, Robert 
Sherwood, and Walter Millis agreed. In the 
July 1 New Republic Edmund Wilson re- 
marked that rather than blame British, 
French, and American liberals for disarm- 
ing their readers, it should be regretted that 
Germans and Italians had not been similarly 
affected by more writers such as Latzko and 
Rémarque. Finally, Harold Laski wrote 
from England to protest MacLeish’s con- 
fusion of cause and effect, and his failure to 
indict teachers of the social sciences as being 
more responsible than writers for the moral 
indifference of youth (New Republic, Sep- 
tember 2). 

Accepting the specific indictment that 
we are morally incapable of carrying on a 
war to preserve democracy, and generalizing 
the situation to show that the incapacity is 
deeply rooted in the very essence of western 
civilization, Roy Helton contributes the 
lead article to the September Harper's un- 
der the title, ““The Inner Threat: Our Own 
Softness.”” In his analysis our whole social 
structure has become “‘feminized.’’ We make 
“security” our goal, we demand luxury and 
ease, our homes center in the children—these 
are among the symptoms. 


STUDENTS AND THE WAR 


OUTH generally has been regarded as 
b grab generous, and idealistic. But 
not the present younger generation? At any 
rate, not those who constitute the under 
graduate student bodies of our colleges, 
complain their elders. These young persons 
have been severely indicted in recent months 
for their alleged cynicism, softness, and even 
disloyalty. The groundswell of complaints 
has come particularly in response to stu- 
dents’ vocal opposition to conscription and 
American intervention in the war. Most 


formidable accusers have been college deans 
and presidents, as the press bore witness dur- 
ing the commencement season. 

The master of Yale’s Calhoun College is 
Arnold Whitridge, who served in both the 
British and American armies during the 
World War. Mr Whitridge is much dis- 
turbed at the pacifism of college students, 
at their detachment, at their lack of value 
standards. In this frame of mind he has writ- 
ten an “open letter to American under- 
graduates,” which is published in the August 
Atlantic Monthly. The article is entitled, 
“Where Do You Stand?” 

An answer to the professor's question is 
published in the succeeding issue of the 
same magazine over the joint signatures of 
Kingman Brewster, Jr, Yale ’41, and Spencer 
Klaw, Harvard 41. These young men reject 
the accusation that they are culpably indif 
ferent to the moral issues of the war. They 
assert their discrimination as well as their 
loyalty and insist that non-intervention is 
the alternative of most promise for preserv- 
ing American democracy. 


9 
FRANCI 

HY did France fall? What will be her 

future? The history question is only 
slightly less obscure than the prophecy ques 
tion at this writing. Most of us would ask 
that judgment on the fate of France be de- 
ferred for the moment; time and the his- 
torians will tell us in due season. But polli- 
ticians, publicists, and minor prophets are 
eager to tell us now. Among these are four, 
two French and two American, who have 
more than an ordinary claim upon our at- 
tention. Writing as recent exiles from their 
native France are André Maurois and Gene- 
vieve Tabouis. The former narrates poign 
antly “What Happened to France” in five 
consecutive issues of Collier's (August 24 
through September 21); the latter states hei 
“Credo” in Current History and Forum for 
September. The Americans are Henry C. 
Wolfe and William Henry Chamberlin, 
writing respectively in the August and Sep- 
tember issues of Current History and 
Forum. 
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France simply was not prepared with in- 
dustrial and military necessities when war 
broke out, all parties agree. Why prepara- 
tion was not more effectively attained dur- 
ing the lull from September to May is a 
problem at the heart of Maurois’ analysis. 
His answer is twofold. On the one hand, 
Frenchmen expected to hold a single line, 
as they had in 1914, and spent most of their 
productive effort on plans for 1941 and 
1942. On the other hand, progress with prep- 
aration was critically impaired by political 
and personal antagonisms. Of these, the 
most fateful was that between Reynaud and 
Daladier, which apparently was far more 
bitter than most of us were permitted to 
assume before June. Maurois reports the 
feud at length, quoting frequently from his 
intimate, Reynaud, who at one time com- 
plained to him of Daladier, “I believe he 
desires the victory of France, but he desires 
my defeat even more.” 

The morale of the French people and 
army on the whole comes off with a far more 
creditable judgment from patriot Maurois 
than from foreign critics. Chamberlin says it 
was just good enough to sustain the inactive 
war and that it wilted rapidly when put un- 
der fire. “Perhaps,” he writes, “history will 
decide that France was a tragic victim of the 
machine age. Mass production and the con- 
veyor system weighted the scales too heavily 
in favor of regimented Germany against in- 
dividualistic France.” 


S to the future, Mme Tabouis is as 
A optimistic as American Chamberlin is 
pessimistic. The former can not envision a 
lasting Nazi victory, nor any continuing 
French submission; she bases her conviction 
that French democracy will rise again on the 
double evidence of French history and the 
current phenomenon of British spirit. She 
particularly deplores the tendency of Amer- 
icans, with their tradition of faith in de- 
mocracy, to “take for granted the doom of 
Europe.” On the other hand, W. H. Cham- 
berlin predicts that only a “miracle of na- 
tional regeneration” can spare France a sorry 


fate whatever the outcome of the Anglo- 
German conflict.”” Some hope, however, is 
held out by Henry C. Wolfe in his brief and 
sympathetic portrait of Pierre Laval. ‘The 
diplomatic cunning of this hard-boiled Real- 
politiker may yet save France, we are told. 


THE ROLE OF THE NAvy 


HOMAS Jefferson once forecast that un- 
Tae: certain conditions, the United States 
would have to “marry themselves to the 
British Fleet.’’ So we have been for a cen- 
tury and a quarter. Today we face the 
imminent loss of that spouse by death or di- 
vorce. Whereas the Royal Navy may be un- 
der the waves or flying the swastika within 
a few months, a two-ocean fleet for the 
United States can not be completed before 
1946. The critical importance of such a fleet 
to American security can not be questioned 
in the eventuality of a Nazi triumph over 
England. But what if Britain wins? Build a 
self-sufficient navy anyhow, urges Com- 
mander Melvin F. Talbot, who cites Amer- 
ican naval history in support of a program 
for the present in the August issue of Cur- 
rent History and Forum. His article later 
evoked the commendation of Charles A. 
Beard. 


WHEN War ENpDs 
T is depressing in any case to read the 
proposals and hopes of scholars for the 
peace that must some day come. Depressing, 
because one is so painfully aware that the 
counsels of the men of learning will not be 
audible when peace terms are in fact negoti- 
ated or dictated. If their talk now is futile 
by reason of its predestined impotence, it is 
also futile in part by reason of its con- 
tingency. The conditions anticipated may 
never arise. 

It is more than ordinarily disheartening 
to read in October what was published in 
July containing papers prepared in April. 
And yet, that is what this department urges 
you to do—if you want perspective for your 
own view of the current events that will 
occupy our attention in that uncertain 
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future when war gives way to peace. Read 
the July, 1940, issue of the Annals of the 
American Academy of Political and Social 
Science, entitled “When War Ends.” It con- 
tains the papers on this topic presented by 
seventeen scholars at the annual meeting of 
the Academy last April and five additional 
papers by foreign contributors. 

William E. Rappard of Geneva, James 
Shotwell of New York, and Gustav Cassel of 
Stockholm are among those who try to point 
out the lessons of the past two decades. 
Others review specific plans for future inter- 
national organization now being discussed. 
Three concluding sections treat respectively 
of peace problems in Europe, the Far East, 
and the Americas—with contributions from 
Frederick Schuman, Nathaniel Peffer, 
Stephen Duggan, and others. 

Although the viewpoints presented di- 
verge sharply from one another, certain at- 
titudes appear to be fundamentally agreed 
upon. One is that world order can not be 
achieved by political and diplomatic ar- 
rangements alone; economics and cultural 
ties need equal or greater consideration. 
Another view that is almost universally 
agreed upon is that schemes based upon the 
voluntary surrender of sovereignty by na- 
tional states are largely chimerical. 


Civit LIBERTIES IN WARTIME 
skin painted 


ITH 
stripped to the waist, an 


teacher carried a flag through the public 
square. .. . For failing to censure a pupil's 
anti-war essay, a New York City teacher lost 
his job. .. . For saying that the early Teu- 
tonic invasions introduced “fresh blood and 
youthful minds” into the decadent stream of 
Roman civilization, a textbook in ancient 
history was banned.... . All this was in 1917- 
18. And it’s an old story to most readers of 
this magazine. You've read it in Howard K. 
Beale’s Are American Teachers Free? 
(New York: Scribner’s, 1936) and elsewhere. 
Perhaps you should read it again—to refresh 
your mind on the facts, to sharpen your 
determination to preserve your academic 


yellow and 
Iowa 


freedom in the months ahead. You'll find it 
in “Teachers in Wartime” by Lucille B. 
Milner and Groff Conklin in the American 
Mercury for June. 

In the September Mercury, there’s more 
ammunition for your civil liberties battery, 
It is drawn from the 1917-18 files of George 
Creel, who headed President Wilson’s Com- 
mittee on Public Information. “Beware the 
Superpatriots’”” warns the title of the timely 
article. Homes were rifled, innocent aliens 
were mutilated or lynched, foreign lan- 
guages were banned. The numerous Cases 
reported are familiar in form, if new in 
detail. 
sanity and justice, which futilely tried to 
check the hysteria, are the Creel Committee, 
its Division of Work Among the Foreign- 
Born (headed by Josephine Roche), and 
President Wilson. A new interpretation is 


Pictured as leading the forces of 


given to Wilson's insistent distinction be- 
tween the German government and the 
German people: Creel says it was intended 
more for home use than use abroad. 

The suppression of civil liberties by no 
means ended with the armistice of 1918. Al- 
though the articles mentioned in the pre- 
ceding two paragraphs deal largely with 
wartime cases, they both give supplemen- 
tary evidence from 
other articles deal with 1940 aspects of the 
same problem. 


LTHOUGH the personal freedom of 
A all of us is threatened by the waves of 
legislation and extra-legal suppression that 
are currently sweeping the country, our 


post-war years. ‘Two 


chances of relative immunity are far better 
than those of numerous unlucky minority 
groups. Such a group is that composed of the 
three and a half million aliens in this coun- 
try. Discrimination against those of our 
neighbors is no new thing, but it has been 
seriously aggravated during the past year. 
\ 1939 ruling bars aliens from the WPA; 
many jobs both public and private are de- 
nied to non-citizens; several labor unions 
exclude them. Numerous occupations, from 
auctioneering to undertaking, are closed to 
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aliens by state laws and local ordinances. 

More than seventy bills discriminating 
against alicns have been introduced in the 
Seventy-sixth Congress. One of these, which 
has become law, is the Smith Act. This act 
provides, among other things, for compul- 
sory fingerprinting of aliens. The finger- 
printing is harmless enough on the surface, 
but it has nevertheless aggravated the 
anxiety of aliens and the suspicions of others. 
To what extent are these suspicions 
grounded? ask Lucille Milner and David 
Dempsey in a September Harper’s article, 
the title of which—‘“The Alien Myth’’—sug- 
gests the answer which they give. Statistics 
are cited to show that foreigners are below 
expectancy in regard to their political radi 
calism, criminality, and pauperism. 

Present-day discrimination against a wide 
variety of minority groups—religious sects, 
political parties, conscientious objectors to 
war, and civil servants (!), as well as aliens— 
is reviewed in the September Survey 
Graphic by Beulah Amidon. The Smith Act 
is shown to threaten much more than is in- 
volved in its fingerprinting provision. One 
of its other provisions, not yet publicized, 
should be of particular interest to history 
teachers: it is declared to be unlawful to 
“teach the duty, necessity, desirability, or 
propriety of overthrowing or destroying any 
government in the United States by force 
or violence” or “to display any printed mat- 
ter to this effect.” Fortunate for one T. 
Jefferson that he is no longer around. But 
what of us who “display” his writings? Must 
a canvas be thrown over the Declaration of 
Independence in its shrine in the Library of 
Congress? 


INALLY, mention must be made of the 
F ines extensive of all the recent magazine 
articles on this subject and the only one 
found which treats fully of both 1917-18 and 
1940. “Civil Liberties in War Time,” con- 
tributed to the September Political Science 
Quarterly by Professor Carl Brent Swisher 
of Johns Hopkins University, is a 27-page 
scholarly study. Emphasis is placed on legal 


and constitutional aspects of the question. 
The developments of the past year are 
shown to be all of a piece with those of 
twenty-two and twenty-three years ago. 
The recent support given civil liberties by 
the Supreme Court is noted, but there is a 
hint of patriotic regimentation yet to come. 


COMMUNITY DEMOCRACY 


ILL is the name of a small village in 
H central New Hampshire which hap- 
pens to be located in a valley. But it is soon 
going to justify its name and move to a 
hilltop. That is the bare outline of fact be- 
hind one of the most interesting and sig- 
nificant minor dramas of democracy being 
enacted in our day. There is interest in the 
fact of a town moving, and a mild pun in the 
paradox of its name. But these are not the 
really significant aspects of the event. What 
makes Hill’s move of special interest to all 
of us—and what suggests the episode as a 
highly suitable one for illustrative use in the 
social studies classroom—is the pattern of 
answers to the why, what, and how of the 
event. 

Why? Hill occupies land designated by 
federal engineers as needed for a vital reser-- 
voir in flood control plans for the Merrimac 
River. The village itself has never been 
threatened by floods, but larger cities down- 
stream are. Regional planning demands 
sacrifice of the few for the many, and the 
villagers of Hill have taken the larger view 
of the matter. What? The new site and lay- 
out for the village are to be models of com- 
munity planning. How? Not by edict from 
Washington nor Concord, nor by blueprints 
from a metropolitan studio, but by vote of 
all the citizens in town meeting assembled 
and by the design of its local planning com- 
mittee has the decision been made and the 
plans agreed upon. 

Benton MacKaye, who has written up the 
story of Hill for the September Survey 
Graphic, sees in it evidence of a commu- 
nity’s vitality which he believes is closely 
identified with its “pure” form of demo- 
cratic government—the town meeting. 
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NATIONAL COUNCIL AT MILWAUKEE 


During the National Education Association 
convention at Milwaukee, June 3o0-July 4, the 
National Council for the Social Studies held 
three sessions as the NEA’s Department of So- 
cial Studies. In the first of these sessions it met 
jointly with the Department of Secondary 
Teachers, at which time two papers were pre- 
sented: ““The Role of the Social Studies in the 
Education of the Non-Academic,” by James 
Fitzpatrick of Boys’ Technical High School, 
Milwaukee; and “Geography, Conservation, 
and Democracy,” by Edwin H. Reeder of the 
University of Illinois. Wilbur F. Murra pre- 
sided. 

The second session was a luncheon at which 
Howard R. Anderson presided. On this oc- 
casion the speaker was William E. Young, 
Director, Division of Elementary Education, 
New York State Department of Education. The 
topic, “Social Studies in the Elementary 
School,” was the same as that of the forthcom 
ing 1941 Yearbook of the National Council, 
which Dr Young is at present engaged in edit- 
ing, 

The third session, which was the one most 
largely attended, consisted of a “Forum on 
Classroom Problems in Elementary Social 
Studies,” presided over by Neal Billings of 
Milwaukee State Teachers College. Use of pic- 
tures, reading problems, and evaluation were 
the matters considered, respectively, by Mineta 
Merton of the Junior High School, Waukesha, 
Wisconsin, Bernice Leary of Row, Peterson, 
and Company, and Dwight Arnold of the Lake- 
wood, Ohio, public schools. 

Several of the papers will appear in the near 
future as articles in Social Education. 

The total attendance at the three meetings 
was more than five hundred. In addition, be- 
tween two and three hundred persons visited 
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the headquarters room maintained by the 
Council during the convention. Among those 
who registered at this room were representa- 
tives of thirty-one different states. 


NATIONAL COUNCIL AT SYRACUSE 

The twentieth annual meeting of the Na- 
tional Council for the Social Studies, to be held 
November 21-23 at Syracuse, New York, is 
expected to draw the largest attendance in 
the Council’s history. ‘The program, which 
has been expanded over that of previous years, 
will begin with an evening program on 
Thanksgiving Day. On Friday morning at a 
general session Howard Anderson will deliver 
his presidential address and the new Yearbook 
on “Economic Education” will be presented 
by its editor, Harold Clark. 

Luncheon-discussion sessions on Friday will 
consider civil liberties, evaluation, geography, 
community study, and education of the non- 
academic. Edgar Wesley will conduct a sym- 
posium on the social studies curriculum on 
Friday afternoon. Saturday's program will 
open with a general session devoted to “New 
Light on Modern Problems,” which will be 
followed by three simultaneous section meet- 
ings on classroom methods in the elementary 
school, junior high school, and senior high 
school. 

At other sessions, there will be addresses 
by Theodore Blegen, dean of the Graduate 
School, University of Minnesota, Edmund 
Day, president of Cornell University, and 
Dixon Ryan Fox. president of Union College. 

The program has been arranged by Fremont 
P. Wirth, first vice-president of the Council. 
It will be printed in detail in next month's 
Social Education. Advance room reservations 
may be sent directly to the Hotel Syracuse. In- 
quiries may be sent to Roy Price, Syracuse 
University, chairman of local arrangements. 
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NATIONAL COUNCIL OFFICERS FOR 1941 


The members of the National Council for 
the Social Studies who attend the business 
meeting scheduled for Saturday, November 
23, at Syracuse will have the responsibility of 
electing nine national officers to take office on 
January 1, 1941. The large number is excep- 
tional and is necessitated by the change in the 
constitution providing that there shall be six, 
instead of two, elected directors. After this 
year only two of these six will be elected each 
year to serve for a period of three years. At 
the November 23 election it will be necessary 
to choose two directors for a three-year term, 
two for a two-year term, and two for a one- 
year term. In addition, the members will vote 
on a president and two vice-presidents to serve 
during the calendar year 1941. All members 
are invited to submit suggestions at once to 
the Committee on Nominations: R. O. 
Hughes, chairman, Board of Education, Pitts- 
burgh; Roy A. Price, Syracuse University; and 
Howard Cummings, Clayton, Missouri. 


CIVIC EDUCATION COMMITTEE 

Hilda M. Watters of Western Illinois State 
Teachers College, Macomb, has succeeded to 
the chairmanship of the National Council's 
Committee on Civic Education. She succeeds 
Leonard Kenworthy who went to Berlin in 
June for work on the Friends Service Com- 
mittee. Mildred Ellis of the Framingham, 
Massachusetts, High School, has been added 
to the Civic Education Committee. 


HOWARD C. HILL 


The death of Howard C. Hill in Chicago on 
June 25 deprives social studies teachers in 
general and the National Council in particular 
of one of their most influential and beloved 
leaders of the past generation. Dr Hill had 
notably extensive influence on the teaching 
of ninth-grade civics. He also pioneered in 
correlation between English and the social 
studies and published in the fields of economics 
and American diplomatic history. His numer- 
ous textbooks have been very widely used. 
Teachers in all parts of the nation look back 
to his instruction both at Chicago and in sum- 
mer sessions elsewhere with appreciation. 

Dr Hill received the A. B. degree from Indi- 
ana University, the A. M. from the University 


of Wisconsin, and the Ph.D. from the Uni- 
versity of Chicago. He taught history in the 
high schools of Brazil, Indiana, Highland 
Park and Oak Park, Illinois, and at the State 
Normal School, Milwaukee, Wisconsin. In 
1917 he became head of the department of 
social science at the University of Chicago 
High School. He remained on the Chicago 
faculty continuously until the time of his 
death, having taught social science in the Col- 
lege and graduate courses in education as well 
as social studies in the high school. In 1925 he 
served as president of the National Council 
for the Social Studies. 


NEW YORK 


The annual summer conference of the New 
York State Council for the Social Studies was 
held July 25 at the University of Rochester. 
About 190 attended from all parts of the state. 

Vice-president Vaughan Abercrombie of 
Scotia presided at the morning meeting. 
Harold Long of Glens Falls, president of the 
Council, reported on the Conference on Demo- 
cratic Processes held earlier in the month at 
Union College. Warren Knox of the State 
Education Department reported on progress 
made by that department in developing 
further an improved course of social studies 
for the state. He promised a new bulletin to 
be released sometime in September. Miss Edith 
Penney, principal of Bronxville High School, 
reported on the new social studies curriculum 
prepared and applied in that school. 

William Hamm, assistant superintendent of 
schools, New York City, then spoke on the 
teaching of controversial subjects. He warned 
that controversial subjects could not be avoided 
if social studies were to have significance and 
meaning for future citizens. He also warned 
against too much “open-mindedness’—the 
kind that leads to no convictions. He saw no 
reason why teachers should not be permitted 
to take a stand on such issues provided they 
were given as their own opinion and were well 
backed by sound reasoning and as much factual 
evidence as possible. 

The luncheon meeting was presided over 
by the second vice-president, Ruth Miller of 
Niagara Falls. The speaker at noon was Walter 
Rudlin of Sarah Lawrence College and visit- 
ing professor at the University of Rochester’s 
summer session. His address aimed to show 
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“how to detect a fascist, even when he is not 
wearing a black shirt.’”” Among other things, 
he pointed out that the two conditions which 
make a nation ripe for fascism are a situation 
of economic stress reflected in a lowered stand- 
ard of living, and a democratic government. 
Democratic government does not cause fascism, 
he pointed out, but it makes it possible for 
the whole people to solve the problem for the 
benefit of the whole people, thereby creating 
resentment and fear among the vested classes 
which stand to lose most by such a method of 
solution; these vested groups, therefore, es- 
tablish a political order which will permit them 
to solve the economic crisis to their own ad- 
vantage. 

During the afternoon round-table confer- 
ences were held on “The Teaching of Hous- 
ing” and “The Place of Geography in the 
Social Studies.” There were also two “open 
meetings” of Council committees, that on 
elementary education being led by Hannah 
Hanway, and that on the collection and ap- 
praisal of units being led by Harold Long. 

Kenneth E. Gell was chairman of the joint 
committee on arrangements, representing the 
State Council, the Genesee-Finger Lakes 
Council, and the University of Rochester. The 
local Council entertained with an informal 
reception. There were a number of worth- 
while commercial exhibits. —K.E.G. 


GENESEE-FINGER LAKES 


The Genesee-Finger Lakes Council for the 
Social Studies has arranged a fall and winter 
program of study groups for its members and 
other teachers of the social studies. It is pro- 
posed that small groups of teachers volun- 
tarily organize informal study groups in their 
own communities for the purpose of studying 
a problem, topic, or issue of their own choice. 
The Board of Directors will, upon request, as- 
sist such groups to organize and will aid them 
with suggestions, materials, discussion leaders, 
and publicity. Each group will, however, 
operate under its own leadership. A number 
of professional groups and educational insti- 
tutions have indicated an interest in assisting 
such a program. A questionnaire and sug- 


gested study areas have been submitted to 
members. 

The program will be formally initiated at 
the first fall meeting, to be held October 17 


at Brockport Normal School, where Dr Pau] 
Sheats of the University of Wisconsin will con- 
duct a forum on the topic “New Responsibili- 
ties for Social Studies Teachers Resulting from 
Current World-wide Political and Economic 
Trends.” 

The 1940-41 officers of the Council, chosen 
by a primary and run-off election held last 
June, are: John White Clark, president; 
Violet Rentscheller, vice-president; and Rose 
Abramow, secretary-treasurer. —J.W.C. 


NIAGARA COUNTY 

The Niagara County Council for the Social 
Studies met Tuesday evening June 4 at La. 
Salle High School, Niagara Falls. Howard 
Anderson of Cornell University, president of 
the National Council, spoke on “Testing.” 

He urged that teachers should discriminate 
more carefully between diagnostic tests and 
achievement tests as to their purposes and the 
utilization of their results. Diagnostic tests, he 
suggested, may best be corrected by the pupils, 
while achievement tests as a rule should be 
left to the teacher. He further declared that 
pupils should be given more training in skills: 
“We tell Johnny to outline the next ten pages, 
and never bother to teach him how to outline.” 

About forty people were present. Miss Ruth 
Miller, president, presided. R.M. 


LONG ISLAND 

The Long Island Social Studies Teachers’ 
Association held their last meeting of the year 
at Dahlstrom’s Green Tree Lodge, Hunting- 
ton, on Monday, May 6. 

The speaker of the evening was Dr Daniel 
Hodgdon of New York University, a_ well 
known authority on school law. Dr Hodgdon 
spoke on the contractual life of the teacher 
and the teachers’ responsibilities and privileges 
under the power of in loco parentis. 


-V.J.S. 


NORTH MIDDLE STATES 


The annual meeting of the northern zone 
of the Middle States Association of History 
and Social Science Teachers will be held 
October 5 at New York State College for 
Teachers, Albany. The program, arranged by 
Wallace Taylor of State College, will consist 
of three addresses. Phillips Bradley of Queens 
College will speak on “Technology and Gov- 
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ernment.” R. W. G. Vail, state librarian of 
New York, will discuss “Local History.’’ Watt 
Stewart of State College will present a paper 
on “Latin American Relations.” 


NEW JERSEY 

The New Jersey Association of Teachers 
of Social Studies held its annual spring meet- 
ing on May 4 at Rutgers University with a 
consideration of the theme, “Meeting the 
Challenge of Youth.” Speakers were Russell 
Van Nest Black of the State Planning Board, 
Harry A. Wann, superintendent of schools of 
Morris County, and George B. Robinson of 
New Brunswick Senior High School. Reports 
on Association activities were made by John 
F. Barrett of Linden High School and John T. 
Greenan of Clifford J. Scott High School, 
East Orange. The former summarized the work 
of the three sections of the association, and the 
latter dealt with the work of the state com- 
mittee which has been preparing a syllabus in 
Problems of American Democracy. 


—].H.H. 


INDIANA 


The Indiana Council for the Social Studies 
will hold its first get-together of the school year 
at a breakfast on October 25, planned in con- 
nection with the annual meeting of the State 
Teachers’ Association in Indianapolis. Paul 
Seehausen, treasurer of the Council, is in charge 
of local arrangements. No formal program has 
been planned, but the group will hear reports 
from the curriculum committee headed by 
R. T. McNutt of Muncie and the legislative 
committee of which Willis Richardson of Fort 
Wayne is chairman. Kenneth B. Thurston, 
public relations chairman, will report on prog- 
ress in the organization of local groups, and 
Miss Ethel Ray of Terre Haute will bring 
news directly from the National Council's 
Board of Directors, of which she is a member. 
Miss Meribah Clark, president of the Indiana 
Council, will preside. Miss Clark is also repre- 
senting the Indiana Council in cooperating 
with R. J. Reece, president of the Social Studies 
Division of the Indiana State Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation, in arranging the Thursday afternoon 
divisional program. Four interest groups are 
planned for the occasion, and several Council 
members will participate in these discussions. 


—K.B.T. 


KENTUCKY 


In historic Harrodsburg the Kentucky Coun- 
cil for the Social Studies will convene October 
18-19 for its annual fall meeting. The history 
of Kentucky will figure largely in the program, 
which will open on Friday night with a talk 
by C. B. Vanarsdell, president of the Harrods- 
burg Historical Society, and will conclude 
Saturday afternoon with a tour of historic sites. 
Other speakers will include Mrs Isabel Mc- 
Meckin and Mrs Dorothy Clark of Louisville, 
Charles Knapp and T. D. Clark of the Uni- 
versity of Kentucky, Hambleton Tapp of Male 
High School, Louisville, Ellis Hartford of the 
TVA, and Wilbur F. Murra of Washington. 

The program has been arranged by Ray- 
mond J. Snodgrass of Paducah, president of 
the Kentucky Council. The chairman of local 
arrangements is Marshall Block of Rose Hill 
High School. —R.J.S. 


WISCONSIN 


The eleventh annual Conference on the 
Teaching of History and the Social Studies was 
held May 4 on the University of Wisconsin 
campus, under the direction of the Wisconsin 
History Teachers Association, an affiliate of 
the National Council for the Social Studies. 
The program was arranged by Jesse R. 
Grueneisen, Waukesha, chairman, who pre- 
sided at the general sessions. The principal 
address of the morning session was delivered 
by Dr Philip H. Falk, superintendent of 
schools of Madison, on the topic, “History: 
Ritual or Results.” 

In the elementary-junior high round table, 
under the direction of Kathryn Nohelty, 
Waukesha, Dr Joseph Runkel of Carroll Col- 
lege discussed “Development of Attitudes,” 
and Mrs Hazel Ott of Chicago spoke on “The 
Future of the Social Studies Curriculum in the 
Elementary and Junior High Grades.” 

Miss Bernice Scott, Sheboygan, was the 
chairman of the senior high round table. ““The 
Future of the Social Studies in the Senior 
High School” was the topic of Miss Ruth John- 
son, University of Wisconsin. 

The luncheon was addressed by Dr Grayson 
Kirk, University of Wisconsin, on the timely 
subject of “Prospects for Peace in Europe.” 
The association also heard the report of Alfred 
Reschke, its delegate to the Kansas City meet- 
ing of the National Council. —E.H.E. 
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MILWAUKEE 


The Social Studies Club of Milwaukee 
County completed in June a year’s program 
on the theme, “An integrated program for the 
social studies carried throuy!. the grades, 
junior, and senior high schools, with fruition 
in useful citizenship.” In addition to regular 
meetings, the Club conducted two field trips 
and six demonstration lessons. The latter were 
arranged for a variety of grade levels in ele- 
mentary and secondary schools with the pur- 
pose of enabling teachers to have a better 
understanding of teaching problems on other 
levels than their own. 

Representatives were sent to meetings of the 
National Council at Kansas City and St Louis 
and to the Wisconsin History Teachers meet- 
ing at Madison. During the year the member- 
ship increased from 149 to 190. —H.K.H. 


FOR TRIPS TO WASHINGTON 


Of interest to teachers of the social studies 
is the announcement that a new organization 
has been established in Washington: the Na- 
tional Capital School Visitors Council. Its pur- 
pose is to increase the civic education value 
of student and teacher travel to the nation’s 
capital. The Council is a non-profit organiza- 
tion, under the direction of Dr Henry M. Wil- 
lard, president of the Bureau of University 
Travel. 

The main feature of the Council's program 
in the current academic year is to hold two 
Institutes of National Government in Wash- 
ington, each comprising a carefully arranged 
program of conferences with government off- 
cials and others. One is being designed espe- 
cially for teachers of the social studies, and 
will take place during Easter week, 1941. The 
other is for a selected group of secondary school 
juniors and seniors, chosen as leaders from 
certain public and private schools, and coming 
to Washington as representatives of their com- 
munities. The object is to give to these groups 
the opportunity not generally open to school 
visitors for a firsthand view of the American 
federal government at work. 

The Council also proposes to furnish sug- 
gestions to schools concerning materials such 
as readings, maps, pictures, and documentary 
films, for use in advance of the Washington 
school trip. Inquiries may be addressed to Na- 
tional Capital School Visitors Council, Evans 


Building, 1420 New York Avenue, Washing. 
ton. 


TEACHING ABOUT LATIN AMERICA 


Several lines of evidence point to the prob- 
ability that there will be a considerable in- 
crease of interest in teaching about Latin 
America during the coming school year. The 
Educational Policies Commission issued in 
June a 20-page booklet, For These Americas, 
which may be regarded as a charter for educa- 
tion about Latin America. It is available at 
10 cents from the NEA, 1201 Sixteenth Street, 
N.W., Washington. 


EDUCATION AND DEFENSE 


In the face of actual and potential demands 
upon the schools for cooperation with the de- 
fense program of the federal government, or- 
ganized education has taken steps to accommo- 
date its activities to the emergency. On August 
5 representatives of forty-nine national educa- 
tional organizations, including the National 
Council for the Social Studies, met in Washing- 
ton to hear from government officials, to de- 
liberate on the situation, and to create a con- 
tinuing body which would be authorized to 
speak on behalf of all education. The result 
was the establishment of a group of thirteen 
representative educators, under the joint 
chairmanship of Willard E. Givens and George 
F. Zook, called the Committee for the Co 
ordination of Education and Defense. Further 
information on the work of this committee 
will appear in Social Education. 

Prior to the above action, two considered 
statements had been published under authori- 
tative auspices. Education and the National 
Defense, reviewing the role of education dur- 
ing the last World War and calling for the 
conservation and mobilization of educational 
resources in the present emergency, is avail- 
able without charge from the American Coun- 
cil on Education, 744 Jackson Place, Washing- 
ton. Education and the Defense of American 
Democracy, a statement of the Educational 
Policies Commission placing emphasis on 
“moral defenses,” is available for 10 cents from 
the National Education Association, 1201 Six- 
teenth Street, N.W., Washington. This latter 
statement was reprinted in full in the Sep- 
tember issue of the Journal of the National 
Education Association. 
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COMMUNITY RESOURCES — CHICAGO 


“Educational Use of Community Resources 
with Special Reference to Metropolitan Chi- 
cago” by Jules Karlin and George J. Steiner of 
the Social Science Department of the Chicago 
Teachers College, has been published by the 
Progressive Education Association, at 10 cents 
a copy. The topics treated in its 56 pages in- 
clude historical and geographical resources, 
transportation and communication, physical 
equipment, governmental, social service and 
cultural resources, and immigrant and racial 
colonies. Field studies and school and com- 
munity relations are also considered, and some 
books on Chicago are listed. 

The pamphlet provides a suggestive pattern 
for bulletins in other cities or towns. 


JUNIOR HIGH STUDY 


The Department of Secondary Education of 
the NEA is making a study of the influence of 
junior high school organization and curric- 
ulum on attitudes of pupils toward further 
education and civic duty, and on emotional 
adjustment. A limited number of schools is 
included in the first unit of the study. Pro- 
fessor Harold S. Tuttle of the College of the 
City of New York has been named _ co- 
ordinator. 


TEST ITEMS IN AMERICAN HISTORY 


The only publication so far issued by the 
National Council for the Social Studies which 
was not distributed free to members is the re- 
vised edition of Bulletin No. 6, Selected Test 
Items in American History, by Howard R. 
Anderson, E. F. Lindquist, and Harry D. Berg 
(April, 1940). Distribution of the revision was 
not made to members inasmuch as the original 
edition went to all members when it was pub- 
lished in May, 1936. Those who have joined 
since that date may wish to secure this useful 
classroom help by purchasing a copy from the 
secretary. Even teachers who already possess 
a copy of the 1936 edition will probably find 
enough new material in the 1940 edition to 
justify its purchase. The items in the new Bul- 
letin are classified topically, whereas those in 
the earlier one were classified chronologically. 
The price is 75 cents. Order from W. F. Murra, 
secretary, 1201 Sixteenth Street, N.W., Wash- 
ington. 


TEST ITEMS IN STUDY SKILLS 


The fifth and concluding National Council 
Bulletin containing objective test items de- 
signed for use in teacher’s own tests was pub- 
lished on September 20 and mailed to all mem- 
bers of the Council as Bulletin No. 15. Its 
title is Selected Items for the Testing of Study 
Skills; its authors, Horace T. Morse and George 
H. McCune, both of the University of Minne- 
sota. Copies may be purchased from the secre- 
tary at 50 cents each. 


1940 YEARBOOK 


A copy of the National Council’s Eleventh 
Yearbook, ‘Economic Education,” will be 
mailed about November 1 to every member 
of the Council. As in other years, this copy will 
be paper bound unless a previous request has 
been sent to the Secretary’s Office, 1201 Six- 
teenth Street, N.W., Washington, asking for 
a cloth-bound edition. To secure the latter, 
remit go cents not later than October 15. To 
non-members the book will sell for $2.00 paper 
and $2.30 cloth. 


HAVE YOU ANY COPIES OF 
SOCIAL EDUCATION FOR JANUARY, 1940? 
Thirty cents will be paid for each copy of 
the January, 1940, issue of Social Education 
returned undamaged to the American Book 
Company, 88 Lexington Avenue, New York. 


SOCIAL EDUCATION—BOUND VOLUMES 


A limited number of bound volumes of 
Social Education for the years 1937, 1938, and 
1939 are still available at $3.50 each. These 
volumes are made up entirely of unsoiled new 
copies and are attractively bound. Send re- 
mittance with order to the American Book 
Company, 88 Lexington Avenue, New York. 


Readers are invited to send in items—pro- 
grams and accounts of meetings, curriculum 
changes and classroom experiments, or per- 
sonal items of general interest—for “Notes and 
News.” Items for the December issue should be 
sent in by November 1. Send to: W. F. Murra, 
1201 Sixteenth Street, N.W., Washington. 


Contributors to this issue include John 
White Clark, E. H. Evans, Kenneth E. Gell, 
Henrietta K. Haerter, Justin H. Hess, Ruth 
Miller, V. J. Stanfield, Wallace Taylor, and 
Kenneth B. Thurston. 
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Sight and Sound in the Social Studies 


WILLIAM H. HARTLEY 


PROJECTORS FOR CLASSROOM FILMS 


With the opening of a new school year many 
teachers and supervisors will be recommend- 
ing or actually buying equipment for the pro- 
jection of classroom films. They will imme- 
diately find themselves in a quandary in 
choosing from the many on the market. In 
order to aid them the following summary of 
findings about such equipment is presented. 
The editor of this department will welcome 
inquiries concerning problems connected with 
projec tion apparatus. 

1. Because of its portability, inexpensive- 
ness, and simplicity of operation, the 16-mm. 
motion picture projector has become the stand- 
ard equipment for showing classroom films. 

2. Since practically all 16-mm. films are 
printed on non-inflammable (slow-burning), 
safety stock, it is not necessary to have a booth 
and other safety devices necessary with stand- 
ard 35-mm. equipment. 

3. Standard theatrical size projectors (35 
mm.) are not recommended for the classroom. 
Film for this size is much more expensive and 
many states require licensed operators for the 
equipment. Even for auditorium use many 
schools have found the 16-mm. arc projectors 
preferable to the 35-mm. machines. 

4. 8-mm. projectors are less expensive than 
16-mm. machines but, while ideal for home 
use, they are not recommended in the class- 
room because there are few educational films 
in this size. Then, too, the smaller machine 
does not offer the brilliance of illumination 
available in 16-mm. apparatus. 

5. Buy a projector of a standard make. Do 
not waste money on toys. It is good economy 
to buy a well made projector at the beginning 
rather than to go through a discouraging ex- 
perience with one of the “cheap but just as 
good”’ ‘variety. 

6. Si ent or sound? If you can afford it, buy 
a sound projector. It will show both silent 
and sound films, and the quality of projection 
is usually superior to that of silent machines. 
If you prefer one which shows silent films 
only, buy a good standard machine. 

7. Criteria for classroom-projection appara- 


tus: (a) Is the machine simple to operate? 
(b) Is the machine quiet, free from objection. 
able hum? (c) Is it conveniently portable? 
(d) Has it brilliant illumination furnished by 
a 500- or 750-watt bulb? (e) Is there an auto- 
matic rewind on the machine? (f) Is the ma- 
chine of a standard make, manufactured by 
a reliable concern, which will furnish prompt 
and efficient service in case the machine is in 
need of repair? (g) Is the machine a recent 
model with the latest refinements? (h) Is it 
within the standard price range for such pro- 


jectors? 


DIRECTORY OF CLASSROOM PROJECTORS 

The following companies produce appara- 
tus suitable for the projection of classroom 
films. An examination of the catalogs of each 
will indicate the advantage of that company’s 
product. Before making your choice, it is ad 
visable to have several dealers demonstrate 
their machines under the actual conditions 
under which they will be used in your class- 
room. Inclusion on this list does not neces- 
sarily imply an endorsement of that firm's 
product. All prices should be verified, as 
changes are frequently made. 

Ampro Corporation, 2839 N. Western Avenue, Chicago. 
Silent models, $98.00 to $175.00; sound models, $275.00 
to $365.00 

American Bolex Company, 155 East 44th Street, New 
York. Silent only, $225.00 to $265.00 

Bell and Howell Company, 1817 Larchmont Avenue 
Chicago, Silent (films), $139.00 to $412.50; sound 
(films, sound), $276.00 to $430.00 

De Vry Corporation, 1103 Armitage Avenue, Chicago 
Silent, $65.00; sound, $460.00 to $550.00. 

Eastman Kodak Company, Rochester, New York. Silent, 
$53.00 to $100.00; Sound Kodascope Special, $800.00. 

Keystone Manufacturing Corporation, 288 A_ Street, 
Boston. Silent only, $44.50 to $69.50 

Victor Animatograph Corporation, Davenport, Iowa. 
Silent, $125.00 to $175.00; sound (animatophone), 
$270.00. 

For a more complete analysis of projection 
apparatus for motion pictures and other types 
of visual aids see Lelia Trolinger’s “Selecting 
Projection Equipment,” Educational Screen, 
\pril, 1940, pages 141-42, 168. 

A complete directory of photographic equip- 
ment including cameras, projectors, enlargers, 
and the like can be found in Popular Photog- 
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raphy for May, 1940. Each piece of equipment 
is pictured and prices are given. 


RADIO 

Probably the outstanding news in the field 
of radio education for the 1940-41 school year 
is the announcement from the Columbia 
Broadcasting System that their “American 
School of the Air” will stress Pan-Americanism. 
This series of programs enters its twelfth year 
in February, 1941, and enters American class- 
rooms over a network of approximately 110 
stations. It is estimated that over 200,000 
teachers now use these programs weekly in 
classes totaling some 8,000,000 pupils. 

“The American School of the Air” programs 
are broadcast every Monday to Friday at 9:15 
to 9:45 a.m., ET; 9:30 to 10:00 a.m., MT; 2:00 
to 2:30 p.m., PT; 2:30 to 2:55 p.m., cr. The 
general nature of the programs can be judged 
by the offerings for October: 


Mondays, “Americans at Work”: October 7, Wool; 
October 14, Lumber; October 21, Furs; October 28, 
Quinine. 

Tuesdays, “Wellsprings of Music’: October 8, Games 
and Play Parties; October 15, Music for Fun; October 
22, Square Dances; October 29, Symphonic Dances. 

Wednesdays, “New Horizons’: October 9, America 
Starts; October 16, Ships on the Spanish Main; October 
23, Blessings from the Deep; October go, Passage to 


Cathay. 

Thursdays, “Tales from Far and Near”: October 10, 
All over Town; October 17, Biography of a Grizzly; 
October 24, The Scarlet Fringe; October 31, The Smug- 
glers’ Sloop. 

Fridays, “This Living World”: October 11, Pan- 
Americanism; October 18, Hemisphere Defense; Octo- 
ber 25, Taxes and Services 


A teacher’s manual to accompany this series 
of programs can be obtained by writing the 
educational director of the Columbia station 
nearest you or to the Department of Education, 
Columbia Broadcasting System, 485 Madison 
Avenue, New York. This manual includes 
summaries of all programs, suggested activities 
and preparatory exercises, selected bibliog- 
raphies, suggestions on techniques for listen- 
ing, and questions for follow-up. There is no 
charge for this manual. 

Through the cooperation of the “School of 
the Air’ and the American Library Associa- 
tion and the American Film Center, a series 
of educational films has been selected to ac- 
company the three radio programs, “Amer- 
icans at Work,” “New Horizons,” and “This 
Living World.” These films are listed in the 
teacher's manual along with suggestions as to 
the best method of obtaining these films. 


World Affairs. The great public interest 
in current world affairs is having its effect upon 
radio offerings, especially in the increase in the 
number of news programs. At practically any 
time of the day a listener may tune in on a 
summary of world affairs. A count of the pro- 
grams available on a typical day, September 
7, 1941, shows 101 news programs available 
throughout the broadcasting day. It is thus 
possible for the teacher of current events to 
bring his class up to date on the latest hap- 
penings by tuning in on a brief news sum- 
mary. 


Radio Script Catalog. Teachers who are re- 
sponsible for auditorium programs or radio 
sketches over central sound systems or local 
broadcasting stations will welcome the cata- 
log of radio scripts available on loan from the 
Educational Radio Script Exchange. This 
catalog, entitled “Radio and National De- 
fense,” can be obtained free from the Federal 
Radio Education Committee, United States 
Office of Education, Washington. “For a com- 
plete catalog of more than 500 radio scripts 
and descriptions of numerous supplementary 
aids to production, and for a listing of many 
other services of the Federal Radio Education 
Committee, send 10 cents to the Educational 
Radio Script Exchange, United States Office of 
Education, Room 2242, New Interior Build- 
ing, Washington” (Service Bulletin of the 
FREC, August, 1940). 


Defense and Conservation, ““The Conserva- 
tion Reporter, a straightforward presentation 
of what has happened currently each week in 
the field of defense and conservation, is a new 
show being aired weekly. The program orig- 
inates in the studios of the Department of the 
Interior. . . . It is broadcast over the Mutual 
System on Thursday evenings at 5:30 Eastern 
Standard Time” (Service Bulletin of the 
FREC, August, 1940). 


NBC Programs. To check on the programs 
available over the National Broadcasting 
system, write for a copy of “NBC Presents.” 
The address is RCA Building, Radio City, 
New York. Of special interest to social studies 
teachers are the following programs: 

Sunday, 12:00-12:15 p.m., EST, “The Story 
of All of Us,” a dramatization of world history; 
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12:30-1:00 p.m., EST, “Wings over America,” 
the story of aviation; 2:30-3:00 p.m., EST, “Uni- 
versity of Chicago Round Table,” a discus- 
sion of currently important social, political, 
and economic issues; 3:15-3:30 p.m., EST, 
“Foreign Policy Association Program,” a dis- 
cussion of foreign policy by members of the 
Association's research staff. 

Monday, 8:30-9:00 p.m., EST, “Washington 
Merry-Go-Round,” comments by Drew Pear- 
son and Robert Allen on important political 
news. 

Wednesday, 2:15-2:30 p.m., EsT, “Echoes of 
History,” presenting the original scenes of his- 
toric orations. 


It is interesting, in the light of all this edu- 
cational activity on the air, to note that the 
Princeton Radio Survey concluded that radio, 
in the eighteen years since its inception, has 
succeeded in reaching a larger audience than 
the printed page has reached in five hundred 
years. 


RECORDINGS 


The Federal Radio Education Committee, 
Office of Education, Washington, now has 
available three sets of recordings. “Americans 
All—Immigrants All,” a series of twenty-four 
programs describing the contribution and 
place of the immigrant in American life, can 
be obtained on 16-inch records at $3.75 per 
program, and on 12-inch records at $4.75 per 
program. The 16-inch records can be played 
on a turntable revolving at thirty-three and 
one-third revolutions per minute, while the 
12-inch records are playable on a regular 
phonograph which plays at the rate of seventy- 
six revolutions per minute. 

“This New World of Peace,” a thirty- 
minute dramatic program commemorating the 
fiftieth anniversary of the Pan-American 
Union, can be obtained on 16-inch transcrip- 
tions at $3.75 for the program. 

“Making Democracy Work” is a recorded 
classroom utilization demonstration of pre- 
and post-broadcast discussions by a twelfth- 
grade civics class, [t is a dramatic program on 
the birth and growth of democracy in the 
United States. It is obtainable in the 16-inch 
size at $4.50 for the program. 

The RCA Manufacturing Company of 
Camden, New Jersey, has recently announced 


a reduction in the price of Victor Red Seal and 
Victor Black Label records. The Red Seal 
records which formerly sold at $1.50 and $2.00 
are now available at $1.00. The Black Label 
records, formerly $1.00 to 75 cents, are now 
50 and 75, cents. A complete catalog of Victor 
records can be obtained from the Camden 
office for 25 cents. A special catalog of records 
available for elementary schools is free. 


CONSTRUCTION MATERIALS 


Those who utilize the laboratory method in 
the social studies have often been at a loss as 
to where to obtain authentic materials. To 
serve such teachers the Industrial Arts Co- 
operative Service, 519 West 121st Street, New 
York, was formed some sixteen years ago. This 
organization has built up a depository of ex- 
cellent teaching material, tools, illustrative 
aids, and raw materials much needed by the 
classroom teacher but hard to locate. Here 
may be obtained such iteris as arrowheads, 
bayberry wax, candle molds, butter boxes, 
pewter buttons, wampum, papyrus, tom-toms, 
and much other material for making the past 
real. The Industrial Arts Cooperative Service 
catalog, which costs 10 cents, is a real gold 
mine for the social studies teacher. 


AT THE MOVIES 


Those who rely upon the commercial theater 
for enrichment material to which to refer 
pupils missed very little during the summer 
vacation. The one bright spot was “Edison— 
The Man,” ably portrayed by Spencer Tracy 
and deviating but little from the spirit which 
guided the great inventor. It is rumored that 
Washington is to be similarly portrayed by 
Mickey Rooney as the boy and Spencer Tracy 
as the man. I hope this is not true, for I feel 
the character of Washington would suffer from 
such treatment. Miss Consitt, in her report of 
the use of the motion picture in England, 
points out that great historical figures lack 
reality when portrayed by screen actors, which 
is especially true in closeups. Furthermore 
there is a tendency for the audience to think 
of Tracy or Gable as individuals rather than 
of the character which they are impersonating. 
This may be one of the reasons why “Abe 
Lincoln in Illinois,” played by an actor less 
well known to his screen audience, Raymond 
Massey, was so successful. 
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It is pleasing, in the light of these comments, 
to report that the title role in the forthcoming 
“Brigham Young” is to be played by a com- 
paratively unknown actor, Dean Jagger. This 
film incidentally should furnish excellent ma- 
terial on a phase of American history which is 
too little known. 

Among other films which are due on the 
movie circuits soon, “The Howards of Vir- 
ginia” holds promise. It is based on Elizabeth 
Page’s The Tree of Liberty, and, if it contains 
even a portion of the sweep of the book, it 
should help interest students in the romance 
of our early history. 

With the interest of the general public 
greatly taken up by the war, it is but natural 
that Hollywood should turn some attention 
in this direction. Most of the films dealing with 
this theme have been “quickies,” hastily thrown 
together, playing on the emotions, and cheap 
in every sense of the word. Two exceptions 
are “The Mortal Storm” and “The Man I 
Married.” The latter is based on the book, 
I Married a Naz. These films seem to offer a 
fair picture of the effect of fascism on the lives 
of the German people. Dealing with the in- 
trigues of an earlier day, ““The Sea Hawk” is 
largely fiction but does play some light on the 
era of “Good Queen Bess.” 

There seems also to be an unusual influx of 
films dealing with the west which was wild. 
“When the Daltons Rode” and “The Return 
of Frank James” help carry on the romantic 
outlaw tradition of the ballads. On the whole 
they add very little to an understanding of 
the westward movement. 


CLASSROOM FILM REVIEW 


Housing in Our Time. 

Screening time: 2 reels, 20 minutes. 

Grade level suitability: Junior high school, high school, 
college. 

Distributed by: United States Housing Authority. 

Write your local office or Washington. 

Cost: Free. Borrower pays transportation costs. 

This film introduces the student to the need 
for better housing in America and shows the 
steps which the federal government, in coopera- 
tion with local government units, is taking 
to remedy the present situation. The open- 
ing scenes show the marked contrasts in Amer- 
ican homes, and points to the fact that slums 
are not confined to the big cities. As a matter 
of fact, states the film, recent surveys indicate 
that sanitary conditions are poorer in small 
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towns with populations under 2500 than in 
the larger cities. The film traces the progress 
which has been made in improving the hous- 
ing in one American city. We are taken to 
Jacksonville, Florida, and introduced to some 
typical problems in a slum home. Here we see 
a lack of such conveniences as a sink, toilet, 
and refrigerator, and of adequate living space. 
The house is in poor repair, unsanitary, and 
a fire trap. 

The work of the Housing Authority in 
remedying such conditions is then shown. A 
federal loan is granted. The terms of this loan 
require that one slum dwelling must be torn 
down for every new dwelling erected with any 
federal funds. The local authorities, however, 
decide upon which buildings shall come down, 
design the new buildings, and later manage. 
them. A series of scenes shows varied housing 
activities throughout the United States, indi- 
cating that work is provided for nearly 335,000 
men, and that of every dollar spent on housing 
29 cents is in workers’ wages. 

In the second reel we return to our Jackson- 
ville family. An investigator from the local 
housing authority calls and helps determine 
its needs, The members are accepted as tenants 
in a new low-cost housing development. Their 
new home is then contrasted with the old. In 
this new house they have modern refrigerator, 
bathroom, airy bedrooms, and play space for 
the children. The film concludes with scenes 
of housing projects as the narrator brings out 
the fact that the local authorities must provide 
a subsidy one-fifth as great as that of the fed- 
eral government. Finally, the point is made 
that it is as important an obligation of the 
government to provide housing with public 
funds as it is to provide education with public 
funds. 

This is an excellent film for introducing a 
study of housing. The scenes are well con- 
ceived, and the film is edited in such a fashion 
as to bring out the contrast between adequate 
and inadequate housing. A great many sig- 
nificant facts are brought out. It would be well 
to urge students to take notes on the housing 
law as explained in the film. 


HELPFUL ARTICLES 


Boutwell, W. D. “Twenty-two Rungs of the Radio Lad- 
der,” School Life, XXV: 204-5, April, 1940. The au- 
thor, chief of the Radio, Publications, and Exhibits 
Division of the Office of Education, sets forth the 
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steps which may be taken to establish public service 
radio programs in local communities. He —— 
the fact that having a local radio station is almost as 
important as having a post office. His suggestions in- 
clude the establishment of radio committees, equip- 
ping schools for radio reception, and cooperative en- 
deavors between school officials and local broad- 
casters. 

Cobbs, Dorothy. “Our Floor Map,” Grade Teacher, 
LVIII: 49, 85, September, 1940. How one school made 
an 8 x 12 foot floor map of papier maché. Map sym- 
bols consisted of smali models of factories, skyscrapers, 
farms, and the like. 

Essery, Florence V. “Radio Hour for Youth,” School 
Activities, XI: 317-19, April, 1940. Describes the steps 
taken in initiating a radio broadcasting program at 
the University of Tennessee. The program er:pha- 
sized participation of youth in planning and conduct- 
ing the program. 

Feuerstein, Emma. “Excursions, How to Get the Most 
Out of Educational Trips,” Grade Teacher, LVIII: 
36, September, 1940. A practical and helpful article 
on how to plan trips, how to prepare the class, and 
how to carry out the journey. Sample forms for en- 
listing parent and teacher cooperation are included. 

Gray, H. A. “Pupil Evaluation of Sound-Film Com- 
ponents,” Elementary School Journal, XL: 507-18, 
March, 1940. The author, a research associate with 
Erpi Classroom Films, outlines the results of an ex- 
periment conducted at the Horace Mann School, 
Teachers College, Columbia University. The instruc- 
tional sound film, “Conservation of Natural Re- 
sources,” was utilized in two fifth-grade classes study- 
ing a two weeks’ unit on this subject. The film was 
shown three times, each time with a definite purpose 
in mind. Analyzing a series of objective and subjective 
tests, the investigator concludes that repeated show- 
ings of a film help the pupils to detect extrinsic de- 
tail in the various scenes, and that awareness of the 
sound components of the film increases with each 
showing. The pupils increasingly tended to agree with 
generalizations considered important by adult stu- 
dents of conservation. 

Hanson, J. E. “Better Teaching Through Motion- 
Picture Equipment,” American School Board Journal, 
CI: 39, July, 1940. This brief article sets forth the de- 
sirable equipment for projecting pictures of all types. 
The minimum equipment for a small city or village 


school is given as: “one 16 mm. portable sound pro- 
jector, one 16 mm. silent projector, one opaque pro- 
jector, one two-inch slide projector, and one film- 
strip projector. (The latter two may also be purchased 
in combination.) A movable projector stand and a 6 x 
6 foot screen should accompany each of the above pro- 
jectors.” 

Johnson, William H. “The Use of Community Re- 
sources in Education,” The Social Studies, XXXtI: 
147-54, April, 1940. Stressing the importance of estab- 
lishing effective relations between the school and the 
community, this article deals not only with excursions 
to points of interest but also suggests a variety of ac- 
tivities which the school can carry on in cooperation 
with various community groups. Richly illustrated by 
specific examples of what has been done in the Chi- 
cago schools. 

Kahrs, Bertha L. “Creative Expression through Murals 
and Large Posters,” Grade Teacher, LVIII: 38, 60, 
September, 1940. A step by step description of how 
a primary mural was planned, the materials used, the 
organization of the work, and the display of the 
mural. 

Kusch, Monica H. “Geography: A Laboratory Subject,” 
Journal of Geography, XXXIX: 203-6, May, 1940. 
Sets forth the idea that geography should be taught as 
a science, utilizing laboratory materials such as the 
actual landscape, pictures, maps, graphs, and statis- 
tics. 

Mapes, Carl H. “‘Creative Map Making in the Teaching 
of Historico-Geographical Units,” Journal of Geog- 
raphy, XXXIX: 156-60, April, 1940. The author's 
ideas concerning the effectiveness of the map as an 
aid in teaching historico-geographical concepts are 
well illustrated by a unit on the Pacific Northwest, 
which shows how effectively maps help to clarify the 
struggle for this territory. 

Quinby, Elsie M. “Map Making and Interpretation,” 
Grade Teacher, LVIII: 48, 88, September, 1940. Gives 
a series of sixteen graded activities for introducing 
elementary school pupils to the concept of place re- 
lationships. 


Readers are invited to send items of interest 
for this section of Notes and News to Dr Hart- 
ley at the editorial office, 204 Fayerweather 
Hall, Columbia University, New York. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 





A Short History of Western Civilization. By 
Charles Edward Smith and Lynn M. Case. 
Boston: Heath, 1940. Pp. xxi, 815. $4.00. 


This work is a contribution to the survey 
course, presumably for college freshmen. The 
development of that field has presented spe- 
cial problems and has called into being a new 
technique. Probably every teacher of such a 
survey course has come to believe that, if he 
had the time and energy, he could do the job 
of writing the textbook for his own students 
better than any other person could. As to 
whether Messrs Smith and Case have done it 
acceptably for the rest of us, some doubts may 
be entertained in spite of the fact that the 
book is ably written. 

The authors have evidently built the book 
largely around an attempt at solving the diffi- 
cult and familiar problem of presenting history 
without getting bogged down by its infinite 
detail. And they have evidently revolted against 
the well known complacent pressure of the 
student who assumes that “you just want us 
to learn the high spots in this chapter, don’t 
you?” As evidence of a more rigorous stand, 
they bravely announce, in the preface, that 
“the presentation of cultural history must be 
accompanied by a strong factual treatment 
of political and constitutional history, for in 
most cases it can not be assumed that the stu- 
dent is familiar with even the commonplace 
facts of general history.” 

Well spoken, and more power to them! But 
to what lengths they have been lured in fol- 
lowing their purpose, let the following sample 
illustrate: “In accordance with the Act of Set- 
tlement (1701), Anne became queen of Eng- 
land in 1702. She was the daughter of James 
II, from whom she had been almost completely 
estranged because of her espousal of Protestant- 
ism, and was the wife of Prince George of 


Denmark, a nonentity. Modern historians 
have in large measure modified the traditional 
conception of her as being weak and dull al- 
though she was doubtless easily swayed by 
personal influences, especially those of the 
Duke of Marlborough and his wife, the Earl 
of Godolphin, and Harley” (p. 499). 

There is no other mention of Harley in the 
book. What, precisely, is the freshman ex- 
pected to do with such an item, of which there 
are hundreds? The inevitable effect is to 
crowd out the proper mentio» and develop- 
ment of the great trends and astronomic drifts 
in social history. Incidentally, the entire pre- 
literary history of mankind is relegated to 
slightly over three pages (xvii-xix) in the In- 
troduction. 

In brief, it depends on what one wants from 
a survey of the history of civilization for col- 
lege freshmen. This book would, in at least 
one instructor’s judgment, be an excellent 
text for a course with some other purpose than 
that usually presupposed in the college survey. 

In format, this volume belongs in that newer 
grist which the publisher’s mills are nowadays, 
fortunately, turning out in larger numbers. 
Two characteristics of this recent style are 
good maps, and well chosen illustrations ar- 
ranged attractively without margins. On both 
these counts, this book succeeds admirably. 

Donatp C. BABcock 

University of New Hampshire 


Documents and Readings in the History of 
Europe Since 1918. By Walter Consuelo 
Langsam. Chicago: Lippincott, 1939. Pp. 
xxvii, 865. $3.75. 


Dr Langsam has compiled in this volume 
not only a most valuable reference book, but, 
through the able selection and organization 
of the varied source material, he has produced 
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a vivid and interesting as well as scholarly his- 
tory of Europe since 1918. Herein we see, first 
of all, the scenes and conflicts surrounding 
the Paris Peace Settlement as recorded by in- 
dividual participants. This section and the fol- 
lowing chapter on the constitutional arrange- 
ments of the “new World Order” as embodied 
in the League, the International Labor Or- 
ganization, and the Permanent Court of In- 
ternational Justice provide the background 
for a study of subsequent international and 
national developments. 

Particularly valuable for an insight into the 
present-day debacle are the chapters showing 
the continuously futile attempts to establish 
economic and political stability, not only in 
the European sphere but also in world rela- 
tions. Beginning with the “German Repara- 
tion Bill, May 5, 1921” and concluding with 
“A German National-Economic View on the 
Need for Colonies, 1937” we have the whole 
sorry tale of debt, depression, and recom- 
mended panaceas for economic ills. Especially 
pertinent are excerpts from an article by E. 
Staley on “Raw Materials in Peace and War.” 
In the political field the chapter on “Security 
and Armaments,” containing some twenty 
separate treaties or pacts between nations for 
the maintenance of peace, stands as a sad 
memorial to idealism or as a cynical reminder 
of the folly of putting too much faith in the 
promises of nations. 

The chapters on general conditions are fol- 
lowed by chapters dealing separately with the 
most significant developments in the leading 
countries of Europe—Great Britain and its 
Empire, France, Italy, Spain, Great Germany, 
and the Soviet Union. To indicate adequately 
the subjects of these chapters would require a 
listing of the table of contents. Each chapter 
is as diverse as is the character and history of 
each nation. 

The chapter on Great Britain, among other 
things, includes sections on the policies and 
activities of the Labour Party, the Statute of 
Westminster, the Constitution of Ireland, and 
Extracts from the Constitution of the Indian 
National Congress, 1934. 

The selections dealing with France show the 
economic and political unrest characteristic 
of the last twenty years there and the inroads 
on government made by the Socialist groups. 
A section on the “Constitutional Laws of 
France established in 1875” is followed by 
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plans for parliamentary reform as submitted by 
various leftist and fascist critics of the govern- 
ment. 

The chapter on Italy is a striking contrast 
to that on France, for here we have one subject 
only, the story of Fascism under Mussolini 
with the most important laws relating to the 
Corporations, land-reclamation, the Church, 
and expansion into an Empire. 

The chapters on Great Germany (including 
Austria) and Soviet Russia likewise deal pri- 
marily with the laws related to the establish- 
ment of the present political regimes in those 
countries. There are, also, however, comments 
on pertinent subjects peculiar to the indi- 
vidual states, as “The Austrian Peasant,” “The 
Colonial Question in a Hitler-Youth Hand- 
book,” and “Religion in the Soviet Union.” 

Preceding each selection throughout the 
book, the author has an interpretative note 
which forms the thread of historical narrative. 
In his selection of source material he has shown 
objectivity and good judgment. To each lead- 
ing country he has allotted an almost equal 
amount of space. The Documents should 
prove of inestimable value to teachers and 
students alike and certainly should be on the 
shelf of every school library. 

AVALINE FOLSOM 


State Teachers College 
Montclair, New Jersey 


Europe: Versailles to Warsaw. By Ronald 
Stuart Kain. New York: H. W. Wilson, 1939. 
Pp. vi, 456. $1.25. 

This is an addition to The Reference Shelf 

(number 4 in Volume 19), a series designed 

“to make available when needed good debates, 

collections of articles, briefs, bibliographies 

and study outlines on timely subjects for 
public discussion,” each number being devoted 
to a single subject. It is primarily a source book, 
one of first-rate importance. It contains no de- 
baters’ briefs, but plenty of material for them. 

Twenty-four unnumbered chapters deal each 

with one country, except that one chapter deals 

with the three members of the Baltic entente. 

These chapters are grouped under “The Great 

Powers,” “The Lesser Powers,” “The Balkans,” 

and “The Neutral Bloc.” Three concluding 

chapters deal with “Issues and Responsibili- 
ties,” “Europe’s Armed Forces,” and “War 

Aims and Peace Terms.” A “Chronology” (pp. 

411-34) skims over the period 1914-32, and 
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thereafter is fuller to 1939. An admirable 
bibliography of books and articles (pp. 435- 
56) is organized after the chapter pattern. 
There is no index, and the table of contents 
contains the chapter titles only. 

The author was formerly associated with 
Frank H. Vizetelly in editing the New Inter- 
national Year Book and Encyclopedia, of 
which he is now foreign editor. He has con- 
tributed to Foreign Affairs, Current History, 
and other periodicals as well as other encyclo- 
pedias. He brings to the present work an en- 
cyclopedist’s skill and a vivid, compact style. 

In a running account he has tied together 
a compilation of excerpts from materials 
written by about fifty contemporary publicists, 
critics, and correspondents, as well as quota- 
tions from important public speeches of re- 
cent years. The notes indicate heavy reliance 
upon Foreign Affairs, Foreign Policy Reports, 
The New York Times, Current History, 
Events, and a few other highly reliable current 
publications. 

As “background material for an understand- 
ing of the European war ... ,” this volume 
possesses certain shortcomings. The author has 
tried hard to be objective, but sympathy for 
the Allied cause and antagonism to Hitlerism 
permeate the entire account. He treats the 
Versailles settlement only incidentally, skips 
lightly over the 1920’s, and emphasizes the 
late 1930's. He tacitly assumes that the ills of 
Europe, of Germany especially, are due to the 
Treaty. Writing before the appearance of 
What Germany Forgot, the author did not 
have the benefit of Professor Shotwell’s thesis 
of difficulties traceable to the major economic 
changes brought about by the war itself. 

This compilation reveals one particularly 
significant by-product: national opinion in the 
democracies, diverse in origin and ostensibly 
free, appears to be as unified and uniform as 
the officially controlled opinion in the dicta- 
torships. 

Henry REIFF 


St Lawrence University 


The Growth of American Democracy: Social, 
Economic, Political. By Jeannette P. Nichols 
and Roy F. Nichols. New York: Appleton 
Century, 1939. Pp. xxiv, 819. $4.00. 


This one-volume college textbook provides 
a refreshingly new account of the Growth of 


American Democracy and places welcome 
emphasis on American social and economic 
history. The chief criticism of the volume must 
be the disproportionate attention given to the 
post-Civil War period. 480 of its 750 text 
pages. In fact, subtracting the space devoted to 
American colonial history, only 172 pages re- 
main for the story of national development 
through the Civil War. This very aliotment of 
space, however, makes the book usable as a 
college text for undergraduate courses in 
United States history since 1865, and may well 
satisfy those who urge accentuation of more 
recent events in survey courses in American 
history. 

Even in the condensation of the early na- 
tional period, economic, social, and cultural 
history receive competent treatment. For in- 
stance, the American agricultural revolution 
is briefly described and concrete information 
is given about Elkanah Watson and David L. 
Humphreys, although no mention is made of 
Robert Livingston (pp. 112-14) and the com- 
mon-school revival receives proportionate 
space without adequate description (pp. 197- 
200). In the book as a whole, however, educa- 
tional history receives recognition long over- 
due, and even informal educational agencies 
are recognized (pp. 423, 493). Diplomatic his- 
tory is somewhat slighted (pp. 604, 607), 
and a great deal of the usual biographical ma- 
terial concerning political leaders is omitted. 
In the treatment of prominent figures in the 
economic, social, and cultural activities of 
American life, the authors avoid more suc- 
cessfully than do most the mere enumeration 
of names, but occasionally surrender to dic- 
tates of limited space (pp. 425, 430). 

The unit and topical organization of the 
text is original and is carefully planned. 
Among the nine units are “Creating a Society, 
1573-1763," “Establishing Independence, 
1763-1819,” “Multiplying and Dividing, 1819- 
1865,” “The New Sectionalism, 1865-1878,” 
and “The Impact of Large Scale Organization, 
1878-1900.” Each of these is carefully divided 
into chapter topics such as “The Farmer's 
Struggle to Compete,” “The Spread of Urban- 
ization,” and “Writing Social Control into the 
Statutes.” This topical organization, stressing 
social and cultural history, can not but lead 
to some duplication of material, and this 
volume has more than its share of such repe- 
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tition (e.g., pp. 423 and 508; 422 and 505; 
426 and 510; 314 and 432). 

The book is sound in its historical scholar- 
ship and incorporates the results of recent re- 
search. As might be expected in a work of its 
scope, there are a few exceptions to this gen- 
eralization. The account of the University of 
the State of New York is misleading, if not 
inaccurate, and the description of the imperial- 
ists (p. 475) fails to consider the ability of 
the anti-imperialist group. Although Chi- 
chester’s action at Manila Bay is referred to as 
one of the legends of American history by 
Bemis, it is perpetuated by this book (p. 478) 
which includes Bemis’ diplomatic history in 
its bibliography (p. 760). According to the 
text, Portugal remained neutral in the World 
War (p. 612). Only a few errors such as “Fran- 
cis Willard” (p. 437) and Theodore Roose- 
velt’s “seizure of the Panama Canal” (p. 534) 
escaped the proofreader, but peculiar sentences 
occur frequently (pp. 478, 488, 489, 495). 

The book has rare topographical excellence. 
Apparently no particular scheme governed the 
choice of photographs and cartoons but most 
of them are useful and some provide striking 
contrasts. Well-selected graphs and _ usable 
maps are included. A bibliography of general 
and specialized works is followed by more de- 
tailed references which are arranged accord- 
ing to units but are not annotated. 

RICHARD E. THURSFIELD 

The Johns Hopkins University 


The Course of American Democratic Thought: 
An Intellectual History Since 1815. By Ralph 
Henry Gabriel. New York: Ronald Press, 
1940. Pp. xi, 452. $4.00. 


Along with others, hundreds of present and 
former students of Professor Gabriel of Yale 
will be delighted with this exciting drama 
of the American mind in its attempt to develop 
a working relationship of the individual to 
society and the “largely unknown cosmos.” 

The rationalism and empiricism of the con- 
stitutional fathers was largely superseded by 
a romantic and supernational faith in the mid- 
dle period (1815-1860). American democracy 
connotes, in addition to a behavior pattern, 
a “cluster of ideas,” which constitutes a na- 
tional faith; while many of its ingredients are 
new, the configuration is unique. Democracy, 
as well as other national faiths, has meaning 


only as part of a particular culture. The doc. 
trines of the American democratic faith have 
maintained a tenacious hold on the minds of 
each generation, with only a change of 
emphasis and a reinterpretation to fit the 
needs of each particular period. Most of those 
who have denied, as well as those who have 
affirmed these tenets, have almost inevitably 
accepted them as basic postulates. In the mid- 
dle period they were closely interwoven with 
the fundamentals of evangelical Christianity. 

The doctrines of the American democratic 
faith are several. A basic moral law appre- 
hensible by reason or conscience has deeply 
permeated American thinking. This is either 
the divine law, or the natural law of the age 
of reason. The American Constitution in the 
middle period was a more or less successful 
copy of this law; in the post-Appomattox years, 
as sectional differences have receded, it has 
become perfect, especially with the assistance 
of Associate Justice Stephen J. Field and his 
converts, who have remedied the imperfec- 
tions by the application of due process. With 
the advance of modern science and pragma- 
tism the security which came with this belief 
was seriously challenged, but even William 
James, William Graham Sumner, and Oliver 
Wendell Holmes, with all their pragmatism, 
assumed absolutes. “The central problem in 
post-Versailles America is to achieve a defini- 
tion of the good” (p. 384). The effectiveness 
of the opposition to the recent court reorgani- 
zation bill is largely explainable on this basis. 
“Judicial supremacy is, then, but another as- 
pect of man’s age-old search for security. The 
Supreme Court has replaced the church as the 
American Symbol of social stability’’ (p. 407). 

The free individual, the core of the doctrine 
of liberty, was a result of the environment | 
of the frontier, the farm, the factory, even the 
collectivistic South, and equally important, 
of the unique sense of security which prevailed 
during the middle period. The religious 
counterpart was the freedom of the regenerated 
man. The doctrine of the free individual and 
fundamental moral law are at basis irrecon- 
cilable, but they were nevertheless bridged by 
the idea of progress—man must seek perfection, 
and as he approaches it the need of external 
restraint is lessened. The compromise between 
the extremes has enabled both to constitute 
a part of the working hypothesis. The de- 
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terministic implications of science, classical 
economics, and materialistic determinism 
also challenged the faith. But paradoxical as 
it may be, “The humanistic doctrine of the 
free individual protects in his laboratory the 
man, who, pushing his researches farther and 
farther into deterministic nature, reaches the 
conclusion that liberty is an illusion” (p. 387). 
Twentieth-century realities have also severely 
shaken the optimistic belief in human progress. 

Almost equally important is the “mission 
of America.” In the middle period it served 
to elevate the insignificant individual to the 
position where he regarded himself as a part 
of a society destined to be the savior of the 
world. It also eased the white man’s burden in 
the imperialistic expansion after 1898, and 
served as an objective in the first world war. 
Its Christian counterpart was the millennial 
hope. Nationalism has constituted the core of 
the doctrine, but nationalism today challenges 
the freedom of the individual, the funda- 
mental moral law, and human progress. 

In addition to a more realistic understand- 
ing of the present social and intellectual scene, 
Professor Gabriel’s book will be a valuable aid 
to those, who, on all levels of teaching, would 
really give meaning to American history. It 
should be on the “‘must” list of every teacher 
of American history and institutions. It is to 
be hoped that a second volume covering the 
period up to 1815 will soon be forthcoming. 

CHARLES P. SCHLEICHER 

University of Utah 


America in the Making: From Wilderness to 
World Power. By Charles E. Chadsey, Louis 
Weinberg, and Chester F. Miller. Boston: 
Heath, 1939. Pp. xvii, 720. $1.76. 


America in the Making is an eighth-grade 
American history textbook which is tradition- 
ally conceived, but yet possesses several fea- 
tures worthy of commendation. The many 
complexities of our national history and the 
ever-widening scope of the subject, even at an 
elementary level, present a real challenge to 
the authors who would write a book that chil- 
dren can understand and enjoy. In the latter 
respect, particularly, the present authors have 
succeeded nicely. Within the mass of textual 
material comprising the volume, the young 
reader will find many interesting bits of biog- 
raphy and detailed narrative. Likewise he will 
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enjoy the comparatively short sentences and 
paragraphs which for the most part are well 
organized and connected, and will appreciate 
the consideration generally shown his vocab- 
ulary limitations. Explanations which are 
woven into the narrative and generously ap- 
pended to the illustrations should also prove 
a feature of the book for teacher and pupil 
alike. 

The illustrations, incidentally, are all pen 
and ink sketches and are somewhat disappoint- 
ing. The character drawings appear to be poor 
substitutes for the better recognized standard 
portraits and photographs. Many of the other 
illustrations lack appeal because they are not 
up to date in details or because they are im- 
mature in technique and subject matter. On 
the other hand, the pupil will probably find 
very interesting the several sets of drawings 
and maps which are included for purposes of 
analyses and summary, and he should not be 
allowed to overlook these visual aids in his 
study. 

The scope of America in the Making is am- 
bitious. Not content with a rather full nar- 
rative of our history, the authors give much 
more space than usual in a book of this type 
to a description of American life today. Those 
whose purposes or programs prohibit the use 
of the volume as it stands will discover that 
its topical organization permits freely of 
selection and omission. While the ten large 
divisions of the book fit roughly into a chrono- 
logical scheme, the narrative provided by the 
arrangement of the three to five chapters 
within each section is not always well marked. 
In some instances clarity in relationships is 
seemingly sacrificed for the topical arrange- 
ment. 

In several other respects however the selec- 
tion and arrangement of content deserves 
praise. The authors have included a number of 
the newer historical facts and socially signifi- 
cant ideas not always found in elementary 
textbooks, and have recognized the importance 
of stating multiple causes which underlie sig- 
nificant events. Naturally they have not es- 
caped entirely the error of over-simplification, 
but this fault is certainly pardonable in writ- 
ing on the eighth-grade level. Perhaps the most 
questionable feature of content is the emphasis 
placed on military narratives throughout the 
volume. In contrast, the summary sections on 
“American Ideals” and on “Major American 
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Accomplishments” deserve favorable comment 
because they serve to direct the pupil’s think- 
ing toward present and future problems. 
Throughout the volume the authors attempt 
to emphasize this past-present relationship by 
providing learning exercises which are inter- 
estingly novel and functional in their classifica- 
tion but which prove to be quite traditional 
in type and technique. 
KENNETH B. ‘THURSTON 


University School 
Indiana University 


The Picture Fact Books. By Alice V. Keliher 
and Others. New York: Harper, 1939. 
Air Workers. Pp. 56. 80c. 
Nurses at Work. Pp. 57. 80c. 
News Workers. Pp. 56. 80c. 
Textile Workers. Pp. 56. $1.00. 
Movie Workers. Pp. 56. $1.00. 


This series of small volumes present in text, 
pictorial charts, and photographs, facts about 
the kinds of jobs in which boys and girls 
today are more interested—number of jobs 
available, chance of advancement, training 
and education required, salaries, and other 
such pertinent information. 

In assisting high school pupils to select vo- 
cational fields, printed descriptions of possible 
occupations are necessary. To fill this need 
there has recently been a flood of this type of 
literature. Most of this literature, however, is 
uniformly unattractive in its organization and 
presentation and goes unread by those for 
whom it is supposedly written. 

The authors of the Picture Fact Books are 
pioneers in a new type of presentation of voca- 
tional information. They have succeeded 
where many others have failed in producing 
vocational literature at the reading level of the 
average high school pupil. The books are 
made attractive by the liberal use of pictorial 
charts and photographs. The information pre- 
sented in the books is concise, well organized, 
and as complete as is necessary for introductory 
vocational reading. The books avoid the error 
of glorifying the occupation described and 
maintain a nice balance in presenting the good 
and bad features of each occupation. 

Where high school counselors are most apt 
to criticize the books is in the assumption, 
which is common to most authors of voca- 
tional literature, that high school pupils are 


competent to choose an occupational field by 
the process of self-analysis of their own abilities 
and interests. Those of us who counsel high 
school pupils realize that the majority of 
pupils’ occupational choices are impractical 
because they do not correspond to the abilities 
and measured interests of the pupils doing 
the choosing. We would welcome an addition 
to vocational literature which advises pupils to 
seek aid from the school counselors in making 
vocational choices. However, this criticism, di- 
rected as it is at vocational literature in gen- 
eral, does not detract from the importance and 
value of the Picture Fact Books. High school 
counselors will welcome this new series as a 
most valuable addition to their libraries. 
G. F. VARNER 


Central High School 
St Paul, Minnesota 


Democracy at Work: Living in American Com. 
nwnities. By Ernest B. Fincher, Russell E. 
Fraser, and William G. Kimmel. Phila- 
delphia: Winston, 1939. Pp. vii, 566. $1.36. 


Among the several newer textbooks written 
for junior high school social and community 
civics, the present volume deserves a note- 
worthy place. In line with the current empha- 
sis on learning to live in a democracy, the 
authors of this text have set up a study of com- 
munity problems with an underlying theme 
that while social changes are inevitable they 
must be controlled. The problem aspect of 
this book is not overemphasized either in its 
general organization or in the discussions of 
the several specific areas of community life 
considered by the authors. There are no final 
solutions offered for these problems. Instead, 
there are only reports in broad outline of solu- 
tions that have previously been tried or sug- 
gested. 

The place of the individual in the operation 
of democracy is well demonstrated, not only 
by the arguments of the text but also by the 
devices employed in the presentation of con- 
cepts. Democracy at Work is a book written 
not only about the individual but also in terms 
of the individual. Personable young citizens, 
created as types, become realistic characters 
and living examples of democracy in action. 
While not all of the episodes are of equal ap- 
peal to junior high school students, this device 
is on the whole very well handled. It is espe- 
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cially interesting to note how skillfully the 
narrative is maintained, despite rather long 
and frequent commentaries on the concept 
being developed by the episode. Very often 
these stories are presented in contrast, and in a 
number of cases illustrate by their action ideas 
and practices which are worthy of emulation 
by those who read the book. 

In addition to this episodic device, Democ- 
racy at Work contains a number of other ap- 
peals to student interest. Some of the chapter 
titles in the volume are particularly well 
chosen, even if not consistent in type, and most 
of the section headings within the chapters 
are excellently conceived. The style is good, 
though not exciting, but at times displays a 
tendency to rush over certain difficult topics 
which should have more detailed explana- 
tions. Visual aids are on the whole attractive. 
Well placed pictures of contrasts and the gen- 
erous use of pictorial statistics prove very 
stimulating. The authors’ use of a wide variety 
of sources has resulted in the inclusion of sev- 
eral interesting types of reading materials 
which contribute their share to the book’s 
attractiveness. 

At the conclusion of each chapter there are 
the usual lists of questions, and in addition a 
large number of suggested activities. Un- 
doubtedly most of these are intended for use 
only by those who expect to spend a year 
rather than a semester on this textbook. But 
even then, many of these suggestions are open 
to question in point of appropriateness and 
utility. Somewhat the same comment may be 
made on the lengthy bibliographies provided 
for each chapter. Mention should be made, on 
the more positive side, of the excellent plan of 
cross references in the textual matter. This is 
but one of the several devices of the book 
which might make possible its use as a hand- 
book for community study. 

KENNETH B. THURSTON 


University School 
Indiana University 


Problems of American Democracy. By Horace 
Kidger. Boston: Ginn, 1940. Pp. x, 546. 
$1.68. 


The title of Mr Kidger’s book indicates 
clearly not only the course for which it is in- 
tended but also the subject matter which it 
covers. Problems of American Democracy am- 
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bitiously attempts to cover practically all of 
the major problems which face us today. That 
it can cover so much ground so succinctly is 
eloquent testimony of the author’s precise 
style and his ability to organize economically. 
It is no mean feat to cover twenty-one such 
subjects as clear thinking, newspapers, con- 
sumer economics, the cooperative movement, 
socialized medicine, security transactions, big 
business, money and prices, labor, women’s 
rights, technological trends, social security, 
crime, leisure, youth, conservation, transporta- 
tion, taxation, tariff, international relations, 
and democracy in the short compass of 556 
pages. 

Naturally, under the circumstances, the 
book is practically all solid meat. The factual 
material which the student will encounter be- 
tween the covers is enormous in quantity, 
though not particularly indigestible. All of it 
is undoubtedly valuable, too, in the training 
of intelligent citizens, though there may be 
some who will wish that fewer topics had been 
treated at greater length. 

The illustrations are a most valuable fea- 
ture of Mr Kidger’s book. The alteration of 
conventional and “bleed” pictures adds vari- 
ety, and the use of well chosen cartoons serves 
to underscore many of the facts emphasized 
in the text. Even more valuable are the numer- 
ous picture graphs to make statistics live. 
Other teaching helps are questions, additional 
projects and activities, lists of key names and 
terms, and an unusually full split bibliography 
—part for students and part for teachers—for 
each topic. 

The Problems of American Democracy 
course is, by its very nature, a controversial 
subject—one in which it is easy for an author 
to find himself in very hot water. Mr Kidger 
has been careful to avoid taking sides. In sub- 
ject after subject he presents the facts most 
objectively, and where the subject is alive and 
dangerous he neatly balances the arguments 
and quotations pro and con. For twenty units 
he has no axe to grind. In unit twenty-one, 
“Democracy,” he suddenly becomes subjective. 
The many virtues of democracy are eulogized, 
the evils of the “isms” stressed. In times like 
these, such an attitude is doubtless wise, but 
this reviewer, for one, feels that a person can 
deal more intelligently with the various “ists” 
if he has a fair and well-rounded picture of 
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their “isms.” It is not enough for a doctor to 
know why sickness is bad; to cope with it, he 
must be familiar with its nature. 

In general, one may summarize the volume 
by saying that it effectively presents a tremen- 
dous amount of useful information, that it will 
stimulate thought on many worth while sub- 
jects (though the thought is guided only on 
such black-and-white topics as conservation, 
peace, and democracy), and that it will step on 
the toes of no fair-minded American. 

Joun VAN Duyn SOUTHWORTH 


Brunswick School 
Greenwich, Connecticut 


Living with Others. By John A. Kinneman and 
Robert S. Ellwood. Boston: Houghton Mif- 


flin, 1939. Pp. xii, 530. $1.72. 


To relate today’s radio broadcast and news- 
paper headlines to their causes is the major 
task of the modern social studies program. 
However, this task can not be done without 
materials that deal with the bedrock of our 
social order. Thus it is encouraging to see 
modern textbook writers, such as the authors 
of this book, utilizing the material of their 
particular subject-matter field to this end. 

Living with Others is a sociology text which 
seeks to reveal why we are social beings, and 
what we have built as a result of this phenom- 
enon. What we have built, of course, is a 
civilization or social arrangement based upon 
a half dozen or more social institutions. These 
institutions have grown and continue to grow 
in response to certain deep seatcd human 
needs, and when such institutions fail to meet 
these needs adequately it is natural for ten- 
sions and conflicts to arise. It is these tensions 
and conflicts that become our so-called modern 
problems. 

In response to this point of view, the authors 
concentrate upon a description and analysis of 
seven basic institutions in today’s world—the 
community, family, state, opinion, industry, 
school, and church—and suggest many of those 
current problems which arise from the func- 
tioning of these institutions. 

Classes in high school sociology will find 
the book unusually comprehensive and in- 
formative, and classes in American history and 
government can well afford to have it on their 
shelves for its sound and timely discussions 
of the place of the state and the function of 
government. The authors deserve no small 
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praise for their handling of such matters as 
“the Democratic Way,” “the National Way,” 
the war-peace problem, and the forces and 
instruments which create and control public 
opinion. 

Meanwhile, illustrations, bibliographies, 
maps, graphs, charts, and other aids have re. 
ceived special attention with the result that 
the text is a highly attractive document. In 
addition, vocabulary has obviously been care. 
fully checked to eliminate any noticeable 
abundance of hyper-technical sociological 
terms. In short, the authors show themselves 
to be teachers as well as writers, with the re. 
sult that their product will be received by 
those who use it as something which has grown 
out of experience rather than from hope, wish, 
and sheer imagination. 

F. MELvyn LAwson 


Sacramento Senior High School 
Sacramento, California 


Reader’s Guide to Prose Fiction. By Elbert 
Lenrow. New York: Appleton Century, 


1940. Pp. xi, 371. $3.00. 


This topically classified, annotated bibliog- 
raphy of 1500 novels (and a few short-story 
collections) has been prepared during the past 
seven years by Mr Elbert Lenrow, head of the 
English department at the Fieldston School 
and a lecturer on world literature at the New 
School for Social Research. It is one of the 
series of publications prepared for the Com- 
mission on Secondary School Curriculum of 
the Progressive Education Association. Com- 
piled primarily for teachers and students of 
literature at the secondary level, this volume 
is a valuable aid for any one interested in the 
reading or study of fiction. It aims especially 
to contribute to the aims of “general educa- 
tion,” defined by the Commission as “edu- 
cation of post-elementary grade intended to 
foster good living.” An Introduction of fifty 
pages discusses literature and general educa- 
tion, the reading of fiction and use of the 
bibliographies, and the “history and scope of 
the bibliographies.” 

The lists include chiefly British and Amer- 
ican works, but also 117 authors representing 
eighteen foreign countries for whom transla- 
tions into English are available. The chrono- 
logical distribution is 2.1 per cent of the titles 
to 1800, 14.7 per cent to the nineteenth 
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century, and 83.2 per cent to the twentieth 
century of which 35.9 per cent are drawn from 
1930-1936. The reasons for this preponderance 
of the modern and recent are clearly set forth 
and persuasively defended in the Introduc- 
tion. Classification of titles is in three Parts: 
| for “The Individual’s Need for Entertain- 
ment and ‘Escape’”’ with fifty-nine topical sec- 
tions; II, “The Individual and His Personal 
Environment”; III, ““The Individual and His 
Social Environment” with six topical groups 
divided and subdivided for such entries as 
institutions (schools, hotels, etc.), races and 
racial problems (including immigration with 
ten sub-sections), political, industrial, eco- 
nomic, and social problems, religions, pro- 
fessions and vocations, and _ philosophy. 
Obviously there is a great amount of over- 
lapping among such divisions but Mr Lenrow 
has dealt with it intelligently by making 3500 
entries and notes for the 1500 titles in the 
bibliography. Each entry gives, in addition to 
bibliography data and dates of the author’s 
birth and death, a descriptive annotation of 
substantial length mentioning themes, plot, 
viewpoint, translators, prize awards, etc. These 
are partly supplied by Mr Lenrow but fre- 
quently are drawn from reviews in periodicals 
or from standard works of reference. 

Happily the somewhat didactic purpose of 
the volume and its preparation for the high 
school level have not been unduly hampering 
in the choice of titles. The more mature and 
able and thoughtful student is provided for, 
the undesirable results of censorship are 
frankly recognized, and there is genuine in- 
sight concerning the interests and problems of 
young people. Included in the lists are André 
Gide and James Joyce, Zola and Marcel Proust, 
Dreiser and Cabell, Farrell’s Studs Lonigan 
series, and the Decameron. Incidentally such 
titles in such a list document the altered in- 
tellectual climate since the days of Anthony 
Comstock. 


* This Guide does not of course take the place 


of such standard works of reference as Helen 
Keller’s Reader’s Digest of Books or Baker and 
Packman’s A Guide to the Best Fiction, but it 
is of real value not only for the special groups 
for which it was prepared but to teachers 
and students of cultural history and con- 
temporary civilization, adult education groups 
and workers, librarians, and indeed to all 
readers and students of fiction. It is to be 
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hoped that similar volumes on poetry and 
drama will follow. 
J. MONTGOMERY GAMBRILL 


Columbia University 


Selected Films for American History and Prob- 
lems. By William H. Hartley. New York: 
Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, 
Columbia University, 1940. Pp. ix, 275. 
$2.25. 

This recent publication should be of inter- 
est to administrators, principals, supervisors, 
teachers, and affiliated organizations of school 
systems. The organization of the material in 
this volume is presented in proper sequential — 
fashion and imparts valuable information rela- — 
tive to the selection and utilization of films 
in the social studies curriculum. 

Part I deals with the selection and evalu- 
ation of films, and a study of the films 
available, plus the problems which may be 
encountered in the utilization of these films. 
Part II is a catalogue of social studies films 
listed under the headings of Biography, Cul- 
tural History, Economic Progress, Geography, 
Government, Military History, Problems of 
American Democracy, Recent American His- 
tory, Social Progress, and Western Movement. 
Part III, the Appendix, lists a directory of film 
distributors and a check list of criteria for 
evaluating social studies films. 

The criteria used for the evaluation of social 
studies films is descriptive and specific. Most 
people have agreed for some time that films 
should serve a definite part of the instructional 
program. It is not intended that the entire 
class period should always be devoted to the 
use of motion pictures or any other type of 
teaching aid. It is important that a balance be 
maintained between the use of teaching aids 
and other techniques of classroom procedures. 

The catalogue of social studies films as 
classified in this publication includes several 
cross sections. Many of the films listed were 
produced recently while other films listed were 
produced some years ago. It should be interest- 
ing for those school systems that make use of 
these films to note the results with regard to 
the effectiveness of these teaching aids in en- 
riching the program of instruction. 

After films have been properly selected to 
serve the program of instruction, then the 
teacher in the classroom should determine 
how the motion picture shall be used for his 
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classes. Sometimes it is desirable to travel the 
main highways of instruction, but occasiona!ly 
valuable experiences may result in traveling 
some of the by-ways which are related to the 
main thoroughfare. 

Large school systems that maintain a depart- 
ment of visual education will find the infor- 
mation in this pyblication very helpful in 
serving as an inventory guide. Those school 
systems which do not maintain a department 
but that are as much concerned with the use 
of films, should find the material of value in 
organizing an integrated program wherein 
films are to be a vital part. Film utilization 
has always been of paramount importance. 
It is true that films may be used for a variety 
of purposes, yet the sum total of film utiliza- 
tion is probably the same in any school system. 
The specific results should enrich the educa- 
tional experiences of the children. 

The proper use of the films listed in this 
publication should give an underview and 
overview of our life situations as they exist 
today and should also reinforce the social 
studies program so that evaluations may be 
made by the students and teachers of the 
progress which is being recorded. This book 
should be very valuable in making possible 
a broader and deeper interpretation of the 
social studies program and should reflect posi- 
tively on the parade of human progress. 

W. W. WHITTINGHILL 

Detroit Public Schools 


Housing and the Home. By Hazel Shultz. New 
York: Appleton Century, 1939. Pp. ix, 420. 
$2.00. 


Housing is, as Miss Shultz explains, “a gen- 
eral problem that concerns all of us.” It has 
come to mean more than a study of houses and 
types of architecture. Housing today relates 
shelter to the health, comfort, and enjoyment 
of everyone just as nutrition relates food to 
the “growth and maintenance of health.” 

Looking at the housing problem in this 
fashion, the people of our nation are becom- 
ing more and more aware of the need of better 
housing standards. Worth-while attempts at 
meeting this need are being made by “philan- 
thropies, private societies, and government 
agencies.” However, if these standards are to 
become permanent, the boys and girls of our 
future generations must realize this universal 
need and the part that each must play, both 
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as individuals and as a group. With this 
thought in mind, Miss Shultz has written 
Housing and the Home as a secondary-school 
text to be used in classes in home economics or 
social studies made up of girls or boys or both, 

This book has been written for the person 
who lives in the house and not for the builder, 
It first explains why the consumer should 
study housing, then it goes about telling how 
his house may be made more healthful and 
livable through decorating, furnishing, selec. 
tion of equipment, and better management. 
The two last chapters have to do with selecting 
the location for the house and the cost of hous. 
ing, whether the consumer be a renter or an 
owner. 

The factual material included in the book 
is stated simply enough for high school stu- 
dents. Other information is practical and in- 
clusive but a bit general in some places and 
too detailed in others. In the chapter on ‘“‘Man- 
agement Within the Home,” the baby’s daily 
time cards could have been omitted, since they 
probably are of little value unless given in a 
several weeks’ unit or a separate course in 
child care and training. 

The book may be used in a class of advanced 
high school students to summarize or tie to- 
gether previous courses given in_ interior 
decoration, household management, family 
relationships, and consumer education. If these 
courses have not been taught, Housing and 
the Home may be used as a text in a general 
course to show what an important part the 
various phases of home life do play in our 
present housing problems. Those particular 
phases which have to do most with the needs 
in each community may be emphasized and of 
course supplemented with other books and 
materials, such as magazines and movies. 

The book leaves a slight feeling of disorgan- 
ization and repetitiousness. The chapters 
might run more smoothly and logically if the 


chapter on “Why Study Housing” had been 


followed by “The Cost of Housing,” then by 
“Locating and Planning a Place for a Home,” 
and then by the chapters on furnishing, ma- 
terials, management and labor, health, im- 
provement, and social significance. 

Inasmuch as the general point of view 
throughout this book is not centered on basic 
problems of production and distribution of 
adequate shelter for our people (p. 18), the 
author did not intend to consider important 
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aspects of housing such as why we have sub- 
standard housing, or housing shortages, the 
effects of substandard housing other than 
health, or how we are attempting to solve 
housing problems. 

The chapter introductions, with thought 
questions, are good on the whole because they 
prepare the student for what is ahead. The 
problems and suggestions at the end of the 
chapters are practical and usable. There is, how- 
ever, a lack of wniformity here, for some chap- 
ters (especially v and vit) have few suggestions 
and references while others have many. 

The portfolio sections with accompanying 
explanations are, on the whole, good. Too 
many of the illustrations referred to are not on 
the same page as the reference (pp. 16, 48, 62, 
140, 168, 169, 170, 176, 214, 285, 366). 

On the whole, Housing and the Home does 
contain valuable information for students who 
wish to improve the houses or apartments they 
now live in. Meantime. teachers are still wait- 
ing for an adequate high school textbook on 
housing. RitraA WHITESEL 

ARCHIE W. TROELSTRUP 


New Trier Township High School 
Winnetka, Illinois 
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An Introduction to Current Affairs. By Raph- 
ael Levy. Baltimore: David Wallace. 1939. 


Pp. 132. $1.75. 


This small volume of 132 pages comprises 
an interesting preface, a brief bibliography, 
and seven chapters dealing with War, Naziism, 
Fascism, Communism, Imperialism, Parlia- 
mentarianism, and Peace. 

In his preface the author states: “My aim 
has been to present in a simple style the essen- 
tial facts of the political, diplomatic, military, 
geographic, social, ethnic, religious, and eco- 
nomic history of to-day.” The volume was pub- 
lished in 1939 and the world has traveled far 
(mostly backwards) during the months which 
have intervened. However the book does help 
one to understand the causes back of what is 
happening today and to anticipate what may 
follow the present conflict. 

Only a person of wide reading and rich back- 
ground could write so simply and charmingly. 
Although not so “gossipy’’ as John Gunther's 
works, the book is much more readable. It can 
be recommended to either high school students 
or the general reader. To be sure, most of the 
points made have been presented in numerous 
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By Augustus H. Smith. Brings to high school pupils a clear picture of those eco- 
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proper use of credit, buying insurance, investing, etc. ‘‘A noteworthy introduc- 
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other volumes, but here the supporting facts 
are marshalled so logically and convincingly 
that the reader comes away with the feeling 
that his thinking on international affairs has 
been clarified. 

One wonders whether the author would 
have been quite so courageous in his general- 
izations if he had written in August, 1940. 
Today, anybody who condemns war and glori- 
fies peace may find himself classified as a cor- 
rupter of youthful morals and a betrayer of 
the sturdy ideals of our American ancestors. 
Some of our reactionaries are, at the present 
time, explaining the disintegration of France 
under the might of the German military ma- 
chine as due to the activities of labor unions 
and the Front Populaire. On the other hand, 
Professor Levy contends that shorter hours of 
work and higher wages came as a reaction from 
the Right extremism of 1934-35, and that most 
of these laws were repealed under Daladier 
in late 1938 and early 1939. 

Undoubtedly some of Professor Levy’s crit- 
ics will contend that his interpretation of the 
facts of history is slightly left of center. Par- 
ticularly so when they read the specific cases 
of aid given by Germany and Italy to the 
Spanish Insurgents, followed by the simple 
statement: “it was an open secret that Soviet 
Russia helped the Loyalists for a while.” 
Surely such a statement does not do justice 
to Russia’s part in the Spanish civil war. 
However, on the whole the viewpoints pre- 
sented are supported by facts or quotations 
from authoritative works. 

Excepting pamphlets and textbooks there is 
a sad lack of reference reading material on 
world affairs suitable for high school students. 
An Introduction to Current Affairs does meet 
this need and therefore it will be a valuable 
addition to any high school library. 

Joun T. GREENAN 


Clifford J. Scott High School 
East Orange, New Jersey 


Secondary School Education and Life. By 
Charles Allen Prosser. Cambridge: Harvard 
Univ. Press, 1939. Pp. 91. $1.00. 


This work presents the 1939 Inglis Lecture, 
which is a plea for the reorganization of the 
secondary-school curriculum. The author con- 
tends that “life-education subjects, instead of 
college-preparatory subjects, should be made 
the core or base of the curriculum” (p. 4). 
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This he finds justified. Applying “the three 
recognized main tests of the value of any 
teaching material, “namely, the content value, 
the transfer value, and the teaching value, he 
finds a new life-subjects to possess greater 
“use-value” than the traditional ones. 

Dr Prosser thus proposes “new subjects and 
activities.” These are to constitute the “life. 
stuff” of a “fifty-fifty plan” in which the units 
of required college preparatory subjects would 
be reduced from “twelve to eight ix a total 
of sixteen.” 

One is in doubt of the fruitful workability 
of this “compromise.” Such an arrangement 
might work beneficially for the inferior stu- 
dent but result in detriment for the superior 
one, and consequently education. This com- 
promise is also loaded with danger; a general 
lowering of “higher values” may follow which, 
after a lapse of time, it will be difficult to 
rectify. The proposed activities do not seem to 
present that “life-stuff’ which should prepare 
the student for the immediate stage to be faced 
by him after graduation. The problem is of 
great importance and should be attacked anew. 
In fact, the approach used by Aubrey Williams 
in the 1940 Inglis Lecture, Work, Wages, and 
Education, is more tangible. 

MAURICE J. SHORE 

Baltimore, Maryland 
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